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JUSTICE STONE 
Volume XIII ickle, guard, or centre—a comfort to the coach. umber 18 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 





FIXTURES, 


ATHROOM beauty does not necessarily 
mean large expenditures. In proof, this 
room is offered. The hangings are inexpen- 
sive, the walls painted plaster, the floor oak. 
Not a square of costly tiling is used. Yet 
it would be hard to find a room more color- 
fully charming. Or possessing more modern 
plumbing comfort and quality than this one, 
with its Nile green lavatory, dressing table, 





+ 


and bath, from the newest Crane Corwith 
group. Suggested for remodeled houses, 
where it will add value far past the cost, this 


room will be inspiring also in planning new 


houses. .. . Many other Crane ideas for 


beautiful bathrooms are collected in the 
book, New Ideas for Bathrooms. Ask for acopy. 
See your architect and a responsible plumb- 


ing contractor about plans and estimates. 


150 2500 
Pounds Pressure Pounds Pressure 


VALVES, 


FITTINGS AND PIPING, 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 





FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
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THE CHALLENGER 


A Wide Choice of Colors 
at No Extra Cost 


Only a veryfew dollars a month 
is the difference in price between 
this big, fine Essex, and the small- 
est and lightest of cars. 


For instance, your down pay- 
ment may be as low as $245, and 
nowhere within the United States 
is higher than $295, according to 
locality. The H. M. C. Purchase 
Plan offers the lowest terms 
available on the balance. 

















Challenging you 


to know the best 


In fine Essex the Challenger sweeps aside the barriers of price 
class. It challenges the performance, the style, the 


Equipment luxurious roomy comfort of any car at any price, on the 
basis that no other gives you back so much for every 


too dollar you put in. That is why the big buying swing is 
Wierd cette the to ay soe That is why motorists by thousands are switch- 
pone cee 9 ea ing from past favorites, and trading in their present 
cars for the big values Essex the Challenger gives. 
Hydraulic shock absorbers, 4- 

SS omen Saeeere A Big, adult-size ‘‘Six.’’ Fine to Super-Six patents —that is why it is 

i thttmautinwe 

; . n ich, Nandsome upholstery and ap- 

ee GE ARE PROOF rear, pointmens. ASUPER-SIX motr— In “Nationwide | Challenge 
and electric gauge for fuel and giving high speed performance, cap- Week,” Essex established marks 
oil on dash. able of 60 miles an hour for hour after everywhere that no car of any price 
Bright parts are chromium hour. In getaway had ever equalled. 


Ask fora ride 
and WATCH 
Lee ESSEX. 





plated. Allvaluable features— ‘ 
a features you want. Add it challenges any 
them up yourself and you will ‘ It is i 

car. It is built b 
see easily above $100 in the ' « 
“extras’’ that Essex provides Hudson under 


at no extra cost. AND UP-AT FACTORY 
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LUBRICATE {0% 
of the Razor 


Shave on Glycerine film 


s IT any wonder that a self- 
respecting face rebels at the harshness and heat of 
shaving friction? Across the microscopic peaks and 
hills which hold the hairs, up and down and across 


them, you drag a piece of steel pressed close to the skin. 


Science has long pondered this evil of friction in 
shaving, and Listerine Shaving Cream now offers the 
solution. At the cutting line of each hair, this amazing 
new-type cream deposits the merest shadow of glycerine, 


approved by dermatologists for cosmetic lubrication. 


The effect is instantaneous. The razor slides instead 
of sticking. And how it whisks the whiskers off! 
Quick, Clean. Smooth. 


Each hair is drenched with moisture and softened 
by dense, creamy lather. The skin is lubricated to lessen 
razor resistance. And though tiny nicks and cuts are 
practically eliminated, this cream contains the antisep- 


tic essences of Listerine to guard against infection. 


There is no need for finger-rubbing or hot towels 
or after-shave lotions. Every shave is quick and smooth. 
And instead of smarting and burning, your face feels 


fine when you’ve-finished. 


157 shaves for 50c 


What’s a half-dollar in a man’s life, if he can trade 
it for five months of the finest shaving comfort that he 
has ever experienced! The big, white tube is crammed 
with 118 inches of cream, more than enough for 157 

shaves. So the economy is as obvious as the 


quality. The next time you are buying a 
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SHAVING ‘ 
CREAM | 
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ACAL COMPANY | 
ST.LOUIS MO Usa” > 
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bottle of Listerine, ask the druggist for Listerine Shaving Cream. 


You will forget that there ever was a shaving problem. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, 


ISTERINE 


Shaving Cream 


St. Louis, Mo. 











LETTERS 


Cast, Not Chorus 
Sirs: 

My attention has been called to an article on 
p. 56 of the April 22 issue of your magazine, 
Without a word of disparagement for chorus 
girls, I wish to correct the statement made re- 
garding me. I have never been a member of Mr, 
Ziegfeld’s chorus or of any other producer’s. I 
was, however, a principal in four Ziegfeld pro- 
ductions, a featured performer in Arthur Ham- 
merstein’s Golden Dawn, and the leading in- 
génue in the same producer’s Good Boy earlier 
in the season, when I left to again be under Mr, 
Ziegfeld’s management, and am contracted to 
play the ingénue in his production of East Js 
West. 

I feel sure you appreciate my feelings in the 
matter, and will not resent, in any way, my 
calling your attention to this matter. 


BARBARA NEWBERRY 








New York City. 


——©—— 


“A 
Greatest Schmidt 
Sirs: 

In your issue of April 22, under the heading 
“Chicago Fuss” you slight, if only in a footnote, 
the other most distinguished of the famous 
brothers, Dr. Otto L. Schmidt. According to 
many, Otto is the most distinguished. A noted 
physician (Chicago, Wiirzburg and Vienna), con- 
sulting physician to several large hospitals in 
Chicago, he has been for many years president of 
the Chicago Historical Society, president of the 
Inland Yachting Association, but, more important 
than these, is one of the greatest philanthropists 
in the country. Quietly he directs amounts, great 
and small, into channels where the need is most. 
The money is from the estate of the late Mrs. 
Seipp, wealthy brewer’s widow, Dr. Schmidt’s 
mother-in-law. Also, Dr. Schmidt (born Chicago, 
1863) is the leading German-American of the 
Middle West, the great presider when distin- 
guished guests from the Central Countries visit 
here. 

JoHN WINTERS 

Chicago, Ill. 


® 


Kreider-Bruce Crash 
Sirs: 

I am very sorry to see the item in the Aero- 
nautics section of your April 22 issue, under 
the caption “Bungles.”. . . 

You say that the accident was inexcusable. 
Maybe so—but it was unavoidable, nevertheless, 
so far as the pilots of both ships were con- 
cerned. The thing, perhaps, that is inexcusable 
‘s the lack of air traffic control at large air- 
ports like the Ford Airport. 

You can figure out for yourself, very easily, 
that a ship nosed up going at a rate of per- 
haps 60. miles an hour, has a clear field ahead 
so far as he can see. But above him, and some 
distance back of him, could be another ship 
flying straightaway at perhaps 120 or 160 miles 
an hour. Blind spots (lack of visibility in all 
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Dandruff 


OONER or later, everyone experiences the annoy- 

ance and humiliationofacase of dandruff. Contact 
with others, promiscuous use of towels, combs and 
brushes, the trying on of hats, spread this common 
ailment. 

When this dandruff appears don’t let it become 
serious. At the first sign of it, use full strength Lister- 
ine. It has remedied this condition for thousands. 

The treatment consists of dousing Listerine, full 
strength, on the scalp and massaging vigorously, re- 
Peating the treatment frequently for several days. 
This is important. 

From the outset you will be conscious of a marvel- 
ously cool, clean and healthy sensation of the scalp, 
and within a few days, you will note that dandruff is 
disappearing. 

Dandruff is a germ condition, and noted dermatolo- 


TIME 


BE SOOTHED, 
GENTLEMEN 


A satin soft cream that im- 
parts coolness that lingers. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 





disappears so quickly 


gists declare that the successful method of combating 
it isby frequent massage and applications of antiseptic. 
Full strength Listerine, as you know, is not only a 
safe antiseptic with a tendency to soothe and heal 
tissue, but is also one of great germicidal power. 
Laboratory tests show that it destroys 200,000,000 
of the virulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Ba- 
cillus Typhosus (typhoid) germs in 15 seconds. We 
would not make this statement unless we were pre- 
pared to prove it to the entire satisfaction of the U. S. 
Government and the medical profession. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 
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He Knew 
What They Wanted, 


Cigarette-Maker Melachrino knew how 
to make a fine cigarette. That was his job. 
He made a fortune at it. A European 
by birth, a cosmopolite by experience, 
he made tobacco a life study. When 
he set about to make the finest 
cigarette in the world (1879), he chose 
only the purest, most expensive Turkish 
tobaccos. He blended, reblended. When 
he got the flavor that pleased his taste, 
he gave it his name, gave it to the world. 
Result: Melachrinos are the world-favor- 
ite of people who really enjoy the saste 
of tobacco. After a half-century, they still 
have the reputation of being the finest 
quality cigarette in the world. 


Are You a Sportsman? 


Much reading of cigarette advertising may 
have made you a solemn man, bewildered as 
to taste, befuddled on quality. Cigarettes 
needn't be classed under the head of “prob- 
lems”. Risk $1 on greater cigarette enjoyment 
—we'll send you two Club Tins of Mela- 
chrinos. These are the ideal packs for your 
golf jacket— packed in tin, always fresh. Taste 
the finest cigarette—just cut the coupon. 


ME CHRINO 


MILD 


AND COOL 






No Literature with this Coupon 





THE UNION ToBacco COMPANY 
$11 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





V. 5-6-29 | 






Gentlemen: | 


| like the idea of taste enjoyment from cigarettes. 
| Here's my check for a dollar, for which you'll 
I 
| 







send me two handy Club Tins of Melachrinos. 
These tins keep the cigarettes fresh,'and protect 
them indefinitely against crushing. You will not 
clutter up my desk with any mailings. 

















directions), open cockpits, closed cabins, and 
several other factors would be responsible for 
these ships coming together through absolutely 
no fault of the pilots; and that’s exactly what 
happened. 

The next mistake you made was your state- 
ment that Mr. Kreider was coasting about in 
his Challenger. That’s not true. It was Mr. 
Kreider who had been stunting; had just com- 
pleted a lot of barrel rolls, and zoomed up— 
crashing into the bottom of the All American 
monoplane piloted by Captain Bruce. 

The next mistake you made was in stating 
that Captain Bruce’s ship was an experimental 
plane. That is not true. The experimental plane 
had been flown around here for several months. 
The ship that Captain Bruce was in was out 
of regular production, fully licensed* by the 
Department of Commerce... . 

Aviation needs all the help a publication like 


TIME can give it. 
C. T. Hutcuins 
Manager, Advertising Department 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 

Akron, Ohio. 

*I find, on making a further check, that the 
regular Department of Commerce license has 
not been received but is expected shortly. The 
ship has met all the requirements of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The local Department 
of Commerce representative checked over this, 
flew it, tested it—and, pending the arrival of the 
regular license, an experimental license was 
issued. : 

TiMeE’s correspondent did not eye-wit- 
ness the Kreider-Bruce crash. Practically 
all accounts agreed that the rising ship had 
just taken off. Reports conflicted as to 
who crashed whom. Time did not apply 
“inexcusable” to the pilots specifically but 
to the accident as a whole.—Eb. 





“Stuff” v. Vodka 
Sirs: . 

Anent statement of George Reeves-Smith, Esq. 
(Time, April 22), that “the vilest, most scorch- 
ing, absolutely abominable drink I can call to 
mind, is Russian vodka.” 

Let our British friend depart briefly from the 
legal U. S. mineral water which he intends to 
stick to strictly for a fortnight, keeping a tum- 
blerful within reach, and try some of our plenti- 
ful, genuine pre-War “stuff.” 

Voris D. SEAMAN 

Chicago, Ill. 

— 
Not Pestiferous 
Sirs 

The “pestiferousness” of life insurance agents 
has added 100 billions of dollars to the wealth of 
the United States; will add this year 20 billions 
more; has doubled the life insurance in force in 
seven years; will double it again in the next five 
years! ... 

We of the profession object to being classed 
with “porch-climbers, telephoners, buttonholers” 
(Time, April 22). 

A. H. BENNELL 
(Chartered Life Underwriter) 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

Time did not say all insurance -salesmen 
were pestiferous, but only ones such as 
pursued Farmer Walter Cyr until sui- 
cide appealed to him (Time, April 22). 
—Eb. 


Plumbers Praised 
Sirs: 

In the April 8 issue of Time, your paper did 
an injustice to an industry, which was an inno- 
cent party to a personal controversy (Priest », 
Plumber) between Mr. J. T. Sanders (a man 
some years ago in the plumbing business) and 
Father Will Whalen of Ortanna, Pa. You allowed 
Father Whalen to lambast the plumbing indus- 
tries over a personal argument, although the 
industry had no part in the matter. 

Most people of intelligence know that the 
plumbing industry has done much to raise the 
standard of living. By making more comfort- 
able, healthier living conditions, they have done 
much, as an industry, to lengthen the span of 
human life and make this country a better place 
in which to live. As an industry the men con- 
nected with it are of as high a type as those of 
any other industry or business and the editor of 
Time did them an injustice by letting Father 
Whalen unjustly abuse the plumbing industry. 
We of the South Dakota Retail Plumbers Asso- 
ciation do not favor such abuse. 

The members of any organization or church to 
say nothing of the leader of a church should be 
for constructive criticism and constructive citi- 
zenship instead of that which is destructive and 
dishonest. We of the plumbing industry stand 
for better moral and economic conditions. 

Furthermore, the writer of the article referred 
to South Dakota as a wilderness which, of course, 
is not true. Such a statement shows in itself 
that the writer is ignorant of the beauties and 
the economic conditions of one of the finest if 
not the finest state in the Union. .. . 

CLIFFORD F,. SMITH 
State Secretary 
South Dakota Retail Plumbers Ass’n, 
Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 


In publishing letters, Trme does not 
consider itself a party to disputes which 
may arise among the letter-writers. If 
Father Will Whalen flayed plumbers or 
insulted South Dakota, both have now 


been ably revenged.—Eb. 
ancinllpacinies 


Private Phinnizee 
Sirs: 

Your article anent Mexican affairs along the 
Border in the issue of April 15 was one of 
garbled facts, gleaned, possibly, from the imagi- 
native writings of the poorest lot of correspond- 
ents I have ever encountered. .. . 

I happened to command the small patrol that 
night, having but seven privates with me... . 
At about 2:30 in the morning we first ran across 
a sack of bombs (certainly no hand grenades as 
alleged unless modern Hercules were to hurl 
them) close by the Southern Pacific right of way. 

- Not being able to carry off all these bombs 
on our horses, the patrol went into ambush with 
the led horses sent off some 300 yards under 
cover, and sent to Camp for aid in bringing in 
the bombs. . . . 

Ere additional men arrived, some 20 rebels 
appeared on the sky line of the railroad fill and 
the patrol opened fire. The rebels were routed, 
but Private First Class (no buck private as you 
put it) John Phinnizee was shot through the 
chest. 

Troop E, roth Cavalry, under First Lieutenant 
Drury, coming to the rescue of the patrol, was 
fired on by cavalry of Yucopicio then going into 
position to attack Naco under Topete. When 
the error was discovered after a pack horse had 








Roy E. LARSEN 


bill ($5). 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS_ 


FIFTEEN CENTS AT NEWSSTANDS— | 


Nine cents a week by subscription at $5 yearly 
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/. Los Angeles Industry 


| ...uses Central Station, Power! 
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ROSS OFF the large investment 
for a generating plant when you 
are considering your Los Angeles factory! 


not 


ie Concentrated development of Los Angeles’ 
a water and power resources, and aggressive 
ow initiative in their distribution, have estab- 


lished the highest standard of dependable 


service at lowest cost. Industry here finds 
it more economical to buy Central Station 
the power than to generate its own energy, 
a ' despite an abundance of cheap fuels. Every 
manufacturer receives civic cooperation in 


lowering production costs, increasing out- 
put and stabilizing earnings. 


that 


S as 
hurl 
way. 


mbs Stabilized earnings have been the founda- 


with 
nder tion of Los Angeles’ industrial growth. 
Low plant investment, abundant and cheap 
an water, year round working climate, favor- 
‘you able labor conditions, varied raw ma- 
terials, adequate rail and water transportation, close- 
ee in market of 2,500,000, tributary buying area of 
~ 11,000,000, and proximity to foreign outlets are con- 
stant forces that permit dominant advantage in com- 
petitive markets of the world. 


ebels 
and 


= The Bureau of Power and 
Light will place at your dis- 
posal industrial engineers to 
compute your Los Angeles 
Power Costs. 

Facts applied to your specific 
plant will be presented prompt- 
ly and confidentially to your 
production executives. 


Is it any wonder that many of America’s industrial 
giants are already here? 


Address Business Agent, 207 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 
City of Los Angeles 





In DUS TRIEIEAL Los AN GEt.LeES§$ 
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Is Your Luggage Funny ? 


vio people smile at your 


OLD-FASHIONED TRUNKS? 


ae you know has grown up. Even 
the trunks of five years ago are noticeably 
out of date. Why not travel with the assurance 
of perfect grooming. Enjoy the smartness, the 
amazing convenience and comfort of a good- 
looking NEW Hartmann —the world’s finest 
trunk. 50 sizes and shapes to choose from. 
Colors galore. All the finishes and accessories 
youcouldask for.Priced— from less than what 
you want to pay—to 
more. Sold everywhere. 


Hartmann Trunk Co., Racine, Wis. 


HARTMARN 


Trunks 


Hartmann Wardrobe trunks in taxi-steamer 

size, three-quarter size, standard size and 

extra, holding 5, 7, 9 or 11 suits or their 

equivalent in costume changes for women. 
Price, $55. to $85. 





THE SMARTEST WAY TO TRAVEL 




















been shot, the Mexican officers very kindly 


| offered hot coffee. International relations! 


At dawn the fuses with crimped fulminate of 
mercury caps attached were found on the north 
side of the railroad right of way. Hence, the 
location of bombs was not part of a smuggling 


| plot diverted from Agua Prieta to the east, but a 


plot to bomb the train of Mexican Federals (due 
between five and six that morning in Naco) who 
had been interned at Fort Bliss after the Ciudad 
Juarez fall and recently released and shipped to 
Naco under protest of the Governor of Arizona. 
The matter has been turned over to the De- 
partment of Justice, the bombs have been de- 
stroyed and Phinnizee is getting along very well. 
H. JorpAN THEIS 
1st Lieut., roth Cavalry 
Camp U. S. Troops, 
Naco, Arizona 
To Lieut. Theis all thanks for a Trme- 
worthy report. To First-Class Private 
Phinnizee apologies for misreporting his 
rank.—Eb. 


Ask a Lover 
Sirs: 

The “eyes” have it. 

Some hundreds of years ago, Leonardo Da 
Vinci, who was an inventor, engineer, poet, sculp- 
tor, musician and painter—and therefore quali- 
fied to speak—had an argument with a poet on 
the streets of Florence, as to the relative strength 
of painting and poetry. 

That night, Da Vinci wrote in his journal the 
following paragraph: 

“The eye giveth to man a more perfect knowl- 
edge than doth the ear. That which is seen is 
more authentic than that which is heard. In 
verbal description there is but a series of sepa 
rate images following one another; whereas ina 
picture, all images, all colors, appear simultane- 
ously, blending into one, like to sounds in accord, 
which makes possible in painting, as well as in 
music, a greater degree of harmony than in 
poesy. Ask a lover which is more delectable to 
him-—a portrait of his beloved or a description.” 

EpGAR WEBB 
Director of Unit Managers Training 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 

New York City 

Mr. Webb refers to the “Ear v. Eye” 
letter of Publisher Hecht (Time, April 
15) and to Professor Pitkin’s prediction 
that the “talkies” will elevate cinema be- 
cause “the ear is more moral than the 
eye.” —Eb. 


ee 


—— een 
Favors Giants 
Sirs: 

I quote from Time, April 15. 

“Experts everywhere predict that the Cubs will 
sweep through the National League.” 

Certainly Trme’s baseball fans will agree that 
newspapers and experts all over the country 
(with the exception of Chicago) predict a tight 
race between the Giants and the Cubs—not a 
clean sweep for the latter. A list of these experts 
includes non-partisan baseball men and_ promi- 
nent sports writers. Betting odds as the season 
opens favor the Giants slightly. . . . 

W. J. Lopce 

Westfield, N. J. 





-—— 
Only One of 40 
Sirs: 
I review 22 magazines at office, scan 18 at 
home. Time is only one of 4o literally read 


from first to last page. Arriving on Friday it 
receives undivided attention until absorbed. Wife, 
brother and wife’s parents also read it  thor- 
oughly. Then to office lobby table. 

Your style draws me through sections I am 
ordinarily uninterested in, generally scanned: 
sports, science, medicine. Have loaned and given 
many copies to friends boosting your circulation 
for their sake not yours. 

Only criticism—too few photographs. 

G. E. RUSSELL 
Advertising Manager 

Gilman Fanfold Corp., Ltd. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 

TIME averages 24 pictures per week in 
40 to 44 text pages (including Letters). 
Do subscribers agree with Subscriber 
Russell, want more?—Eb. 
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Is performance Us as 


delightfully different as its style 
























The style of the New Oakland All-American represents a refreshing 
change. No stereotype . . . this latest Oakland expresses originality 
in every line. Yet not only in appearance is it an improvement over 


the ordinary. Its performance is as delightfully different as its style. 


Different because it does not stop with speed... power... accel- 
eration. All these are included in a measure that will warm your 
heart. But, in addition, it offers the smoothness resulting from the 
Harmonic Balancer which eliminates crankshaft vibration . . . from 
patented rubber-cushion engine mountings . . . exclusive with 
Oakland ... which insulate the engine from the frame. It offers the 
silence assured by the G-M-R cylinder head which reduces knocking 
and thumping to a minimum using ordinary gasoline. And it offers 
the roadability and balance originating in a sturdy, rigidly cross- 
membered frame and increased by such features as Lovejoy Hydrau- 
lic Shock Absorbers and neatly tailored spring covers which keep 
Oakland springs thoroughly lubricated and free from dirt. 


Distinctly new and refreshing ... in beauty, luxury and style... the 
New Oakland All-American delivers a type of performance just as 
new and refreshing in a car of such surprisingly moderate price. 


Oakland All-American Six, $1145 to $1375, f. 0. b. Pontiac, Michigan, 
blus delivery charges. 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing auto- 
mobile values. ... Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices include only reasonable 
charges for delivery and financing. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 





The Cabriolet, $1265 Body by Fisher 
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CHRYSLER “75” ROYAL SEDAN, $1535 (were wheels extra) 








Many a Roman aqueduct still 
stands, after 2000 years, the epitome 
of strength and beauty. That same 
charm of line and that same trust- 
worthiness of construction are re- 
flected in the “arched-window” 
silhouette of the Chrysler today. 


A Wealth of Strength 


Beneath Its Classic Beauty 


HEN the first Chrysler overthrew traditions 

of motor car beauty and behavior, there was 
a twofold purpose for devising those new practices 
in design and construction which it introduced. 


Chrysler engineers determined to replace awkward 
bulk with lithe grace, stodginess with alert and 
zestful performance. Guided by the canons of 
classic art, they translated authentic principles of 
beauty into automotive terms. 


The purpose of Chrysler’s new design was also to 
enhance the utility of the Chrysler car. 


The sturdy arches of the Roman aqueducts which 
have stood for 2000 years have been recognized as 
among the finest achievements of man’s handiwork. 


Not appearance alone directed Chrysler engineers 
to the arch of the aqueduct. The true arch is the 


acme of strength and rigidity, and so it was the 
Roman arch that served as the model for the 
construction of Chrysler windows and doors. 


Thus, solidity and trustworthiness were concentrated 
at this point, masked by classic curve and flowing lines. 


It was not haphazard experiment and accidental 
achievement that developed Chrysler cars into 
symbols of grace in motion. They give greater 
value in performance as well as appearance because 
Chrysler engineers have never relinquished that 
twofold purpose of combining beauty with utility, 
swiftness with sturdiness, and luxury with depend- 
ability, in the proved integrity of Chrysler cars. 
7 7 


New Chrysler “75”—Nine body styles priced from $1535 
to $2345. New Chrysler “65"—Six body styles priced from 
$1040 to $1145. Wire wheels extra. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


International Week 


Never monotonous are the weeks of a 
U. S. President. Last fortnight Presi- 
dent Hoover was preoccupied with do- 
mestic matters—Law Enforcement, the 
Press, Farm Relief. Last week his focus 
shifted to world affairs. 

Elder Statesman Elihu Root arrived at 
the White House, just back from Geneva 
where, with other famed jurists, he had 
been revising World Court statutes. 
President Hoover kept him for luncheon. 
They talked of Mr. Root’s new formula 
for getting the U. S. into the Court over 
the Senate’s reservation against advisory 
opinions. Secretary of State Stimson 
was present, a statesman with an ear 
quick and open to Elder Statesman Root, 
who gave him his first law job and later 
took him in as a junior partner. 

Then Idaho’s Borah, in his capacity as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, called upon the President. He 
had many a thing to say about the World 
Court. about reparations, about naval 
armaments. 

Then, most exciting of all, Hugh Gib- 
son, U. S. Ambassador to Belgium, chair- 
man of the U. S. Delegation to the 
League of Nations preparatory Arms Con- 
ference at Geneva, delivered at Geneva 
the Hoover formula for reduction (not 
limitation) of naval armaments. How 
would the Powers take to his plan? Care- 
fully, secretly President Hoover had 
planted his armament reduction idea in 
Chief Delegate Gibson’s mind during quiet 
White House evenings a month ago, when 
the Powers despaired of ‘success at the 
forthcoming conference. 

Last week, as in upon the White House 
rolled a worldwide rumble of praise for 
the U. S. President who had suddenly 
freshened a stale subject, that U. S. 
President looked pleased. 

( Forty famed engineers gathered at the 
White House luncheon table. After the 
meal they awarded to their host, Presi- 
dent Hoover, the John Fritz gold medal, 
highest honor of the American Engineer- 
ing Societies—civil, mining & metallur- 
gical, mechanical, electrical. 

€ President Hoover appointed Lawrence 
M. Judd, rancher and county supervisor 
of Honolulu, to be Governor of Hawaii, 
succeeding Wallace Rider Farrington, 
eight-year incumbent. Another appoint- 
ment: William D., L. Starbuck, New York 
mechanical engineer, patent attorney, 
Democrat, to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. As President Coolidge had unsuc- 
cessfully done before him, President 
Hoover sent to the Senate for confirma- 
tion the name of Irvine Luther Lenroot, 
onetime (1918-27) Senator from Wiscon- 









© Keystone 


Mr. MELLON’s FINLEY 


The President went to his cinema. 


(See p. 10) 


sin, to be Judge on the U. S. Court of 
Customs & Patents Appeals. 

@ President Hoover takes joy in slipping 
away from his newsgathering shadows. 
Last week he succeeded in motoring with- 
out them to Catoctin Furnace, Md., to 
fish peacefully in Hunting Creek with 
Detective-Secretary Lawrence Richey. All 
that the newsgatherers learned was that 
the President caught a pound-and-a-half 
trout, inspected a site for a ten-room log 
cabin, ate a picnic supper under the trees 
with Mrs. Hoover. After dusk he drove 
back to Washington. His shadows politely 
rebuked him. 
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THE CABINET 
“Federal City” 


(See map, pages 10 & 11.) 

Into the brown-paneled Council Cham- 
ber of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, last week, went President 
Hoover, Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon, Chief Justice Taft, Senator Reed, 
Smoot, and many a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. They were 
gathered to talk of Washington’s develop- 
ment as a beautiful city, to pledge alle- 
giance to a capital building program now 
well under way. Speeches were made. 
Models of new Government buildings 
were admiringly examined. A cinema of 
the capital’s rude start, its ragged growth, 
its sudden bursts of classic beauty, its 
future nobility, was shown. This story 
was told: 

Site. A political trade planted Washing- 
ton on the Potomac mudflats. Thomas 
Jefferson gave Southern support to Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s campaign to have the 
U. S. assume the full cost of the Revolu- 
tion. In return, in 1790, Hamilton helped 
Jefferson pass legislation locating the new 
capital in the South on the Potomac 
River. Presiaent Washington picked the 
site—100 sq. mi. ceded by Maryland and 
Virginia to the U. S. at the head of tide 
water. He called the new Capital “The 
Federal City.” Jefferson, Madison and the 
three commissioners chosen to lay out the 
city, referred to it from the start as 
“Washington.” 

L’Enfant Plan. Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, a French engineer and Revolu- 
tionary War officer, was engaged as chief 
city-planner. Engineer L’Enfant placed 
the: Capitol on a low eminence ever since 
called “The Hill.” About a mile west and 
north he set the President’s House, con- 
necting them with a broad avenue (Penn- 
sylvania). From the Capitol and from the 
President’s House (later the White 
House) were to radiate other avenues cut- 
ting the city’s network of smaller streets. 
A parkway or Mall was to sweep west- 
ward from the Capitol to the Potomac. 
Stately public buildings were to fill the 
triangle between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
the Mall. President Washington’s watch- 
ful eye saw the President’s House begun 
(1792), the Capitol cornerstone _ laid 
(1793). But George Washington was dead 
before the Government took possession of 
its new city (1800). 


“Wilderness City.” Carved out of the 
wild, the city’s growth was feeble at first. 
After being burned by the British in 1914, 
it made a fresh start, sprawled out of the 
bounds of the L’Enfant plan. Impatient 
at delays, President Jackson thrust his 
cane into the ground and said: “Here, 
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right here let the corner stone of the 
Treasury. Building be laid!” 

Classic in design, the building rose 
there, squarely blocking the view between 
the White House and the Capitol along 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Fifty haphazard years of jerrybuilding 
followed. The Civil War focused national 
attention upon the capital and its miser- 
able estate. Arose Alexander R. Sheppard, 
great public spirit, great builder, to pave 
and light streets, lay sewers, plant trees, 
pauperize himself. Washington grew out 
of its youthful squalor, but recklessly, 
without unity or good taste. Architecture 
went on a gingerbread spree—viz. the 
State, War & Navy Building, the Post 
Office Department Building. The L’Enfant 
plan was forgotten. 

Plan of 1901. For all its growth. 
Washington had little to be proud of on 
its hundredth birthday. A commission of 
architects and artists was formed to plan 
improvements. This, the McMillan Com- 
mission, brought forth the Plan of 1901, 
reviving the L’Enfant plan. Never offi- 
cially adopted, the Plan of 1901 did cause 
the removal of railroad tracks and station 
from the Mall at 6th Street, the construc- 
tion of the new Union Station as a worthy 
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city gateway, the location of the Lincoln 
Memorial in Potomac Park on a line with 
the Capitol and the Washington Monu- 
ment. 

War. City plans for Washington were 
temporarily ruined by the War. Shacks of 
plaster and board to house workers sprang 
up in the Mall, in parks, around the 
Capitol. To flat stucco buildings on B 
Street were transferred the expanded ac- 
tivities of the War Department and the 
entire Navy Department. The U. S. 
rented office buildings at random about 
the city for Departments like Labor and 
Commerce, for independent bureaus and 
commissions. 

Plan of 1926. President Coolidge 
found that for economy’s sake it would 
be cheaper in the end to build Federal 
offices in the capital than to rent them. 
He had the strong support of Secretary 
Mellon, whose Department has charge of 
public buildings, and of Senator Smoot of 
Utah, potent on the Senate’s Appropria- 
tions Committee and chairman of the 
U. S. Public Buildings Commission. A 
new program, known as the Plan of 1926, 
bringing the L’Enfant plan to life once 
more, was formulated. Congress voted 75 
million dollars for new Federal buildings 
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in the capital. An Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury was assigned to handle noth- 
ing but public buildings. 

Chosen for this Treasury post was 
Carl Schuneman, St. Paul lawyer and de- 
partment store manager. Rebuilding the 
capital is only part of a comprehensive 
program, first of its kind since 1913, 
for housing expanded Federal agencies 
throughout the land. For this program as 
a whole, the Public Buildings Act of 1926 
authorized 275 million dollars—a_ bill 
unique in that it gave the Treasury carte 
blanche to erect buildings “where needed,” 
instead of specifying the desires of adroit 
log-rollers. 

At the forefront of the capital planning 
has been Secretary Mellon himself, ably, 
painstakingly assisted by his self-effacing 
alter ego, Special Assistant David Edward 
Finley. The latter, a little South Carolina 
thoroughbred, lawyer by profession, con- 
noisseur and cosmopolite by taste, engi- 
neers most of Mr. Mellon’s personal, non- 
political doings. He it was who, between 
arduous hours of writing speeches, receiv- 
ing newsgatherers, answering correspond- 
ence, gathered material, wrote the scenario 
and produced the historico-architectural 
cinema viewed by the President last week. 
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Pennsylvania Avenue. A sorry spec- 
tacle, this great connecting link between 
the Capitol and White House has come to 
be. Down it pass great official parades 
between lines of cheap hotels, souvenir 
shops, wholesale groceries, public markets, 
gas stations, meat packing plants, feed 
stores—all the tawdry adjuncts of a small- 
town business section. The Plan of 1926 
calls for a clean-up of the south side of 
the avenue, to make way for new public 
buildings. Among the celebrated old struc- 
tures to be razed were Poli’s Theatre, vast 
and rickety old showhouse opposite the 
Willard Hotel, the G. A. R. Hall. Harvey’s 
Restaurant, the St. James Hotel. 

The Mall. This broad parkway is, as 
L’Enfant intended, to be developed into 
a fine landscape sweep from the Capitol 
westward. The Botanical Garden will be 
removed to a new site. Temporary War- 
time buildings (Census Bureau, Prohibi- 
tion Unit, etc., etc.), power houses with 
unsightly stacks, old junk heaps, will be 
Swept away, leaving in the Mall proper 
only public buildings of a monumental 
kind. Room is to be provided for the 
Washington Memorial, a non-government 
undertaking in the form of an auditorium, 
now stalled in the excavation stage for 
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lack of funds. The National Museum is 
to remain where it is. A National Art 
Gallery is projected for the western end 
of the Mall, necessitating the removal of 
the White House greenhouses which gleam 
there now. This Gallery is to be a private 
donation accepted by the U. S. for art 
treasures. 

The Triangle. (See Map. The North 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue illustrates 
present. conditions, the South side as pro- 
jected with new buildings.) Of the 23 city 
blocks between 14th Street, the Mall and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the U. S. has pur- 
chased four, is condemning nine, preparing 
to condemn six more. Within the so-called 
Triangle will then be erected seven huge 
Federal buildings of white marble. Their 
simple architecture will harmonize them 
into one group. In a sense they will serve 
as a wall to hold the city back from the 
greenery of the Mall. 

Already under construction is the gigan- 
tic Department of Commerce Building, 
1,000 ft. long, costing $17,500,000. Here 
will be gathered 5,000 employes whose 
functions touch Census, Steamboat In- 
spection, Fisheries, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Mines, Patents, besides the central 
field of foreign and domestic commerce. 
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The Commerce Department at present 
occupies a rented yellow-brick at roth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Fronting next upon the Mall will come 
a two-fold structure to house the Labor 
Department and the Interstate Commerce 

ommission. Behind will stand the Inde- 
pendent Offices Buildings in which will be 
gathered such Commissions as Tariff, 
Trade, Radio. Next, between 1oth and 
12th Streets, will stand the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, now scattered under a 
score of widely-separated roofs. Excava- 
tions have been begun for this ten-million- 
dollar tax headquarters which will be 
ready to receive 5,000 workers within two 
years. 

The eventual completion of this building 
will some day entail the removal of the 
towering old Post Office Building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Next along the Mall will come a library- 
like Archives Building ($8,750,000). Here 
all U. S. records will be filed, each in- 
stantly accessible in light-proof, damp- 
proof, fire-proof tiers. 

Where now stands Center Market will 
rise a building for the Department of 
Justice ($3,400,000), housing 700 workers. 
Today this department functions in a 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





rented building at K Street and Vermont 
Avenue. 

A final site at the point of the Triangle 
is as yet undesignated. 

Supreme Court. For 70 years the U. S. 
Supreme Court has sat in a room in the 
Capitol less impressive than many a 
county court room. Cramped in between 
House and Senate, the Justices lack ade- 
quate offices, take their cases home to 
work on. A new Supreme Court Building 
(ten millions) of classic lines will soon rise 
opposite the Capitol, north of the Library 
of Congress. To make room for this new 
structure the “Old Capitol”—in which 
Congress sat after the 1814 fire, in which 
Civil War prisoners were housed, in which 
the National Woman’s Party now has its 
headquarters—must first be razed. 

Other Developments. Between the 
Capitol and the Union Station are now 
either vacant lots or ramshackle old build- 
ings, many of them of War-time origin. 
For five million dollars the U. S. acquired 
this land to develop it into a connecting 
parkway, to cut a new avenue through 
from the station to Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Many a Congressman complains of hav- 
ing only one office-room. A $7,500,000 
annex to the House Office Building will 
soon be built just west of the present 
building. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 

@ Debated a farm relief bill containing 

the export debenture plan (see p. 13). 

@ Debated a resolution by Alabama's 

Heflin condemning a nameless Brockton, 

Mass., bottle-thrower (see below). 
— 

The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 

@ Passed (366 to 35) a farm relief bill 
without the export debenture plan (see 
p. 13). 
@ Adopted a resolution authorizing that 
$4,250,000 be spent to combat the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly in Florida (see p. 13). 
@ Debated the killing by a Washington 
policeman of a 21-year-old bootleg sus- 
pect. Drys applauded what Wets called 
“murder.” 

—o— 
Again, Heffling 

At a Brockton, Mass., Ku Klux Klan 
meeting last month where Senator James 
Thomas (‘““Tom-Tom”) Heflin of Alabama, 
who mortally hates and fears the Roman 
Pope, was making his customary speech 
for hire against the Roman Catholic 
Church, somebody threw a bottle. It 
missed the Senator but hit and cut his 
police bodyguard. 

Last week Senator Heflin tried, at length, 
to heffle the Senate into adopting a resolu- 
tion condemning the nameless _bottle- 
thrower and charging him, in effect, with 
attempted murder of a U. S. Senator. Re- 
ligious debate again rocked the Senate 
chamber. 

When Indiana’s Watson, the Republican 


leader, tried to tell Senator Heflin that the 
Senate could not properly pass his resolu- 
tion, the Alabaman, with bellowing sur- 
prise, asked if Watson wasn’t the “finest 
old he-horse of the Klan.’ Senator Watson 
puffed and protested. Senator Borah re- 
buked Senator Heflin for bigotry, only to 
have the Democratic leader, Robinson of 
Arkansas, who has more than once rebuked 
Senator Heflin similarly, retort: “The 
Senator [Borah] can now speak of re- 
ligious liberty, but you never heard him 
make such an eloquent appeal during the 
campaign. Then he was as dumb as an 
oyster on the overshadowing issue.” 

The episode passed off as just another 
of the periodic Heflin exhibitions, with this 
difference: this time, in the State which 
has become identified with its senior Sen- 
ator, the Alabama Women’s League for 
White Supremacy promised to try to fer- 
minate the Heflin Senatorial career at next 
year’s election. 


JUDICIARY 
Supreme Matters 


(See front cover)* 


Seated within a three-panel screen, an 
old Negro pulls a red plush cord to swing 
open a small door and admit you to the 
Supreme Court of the U. S. Mounting 
two steps around a partition, you come 
abruptly into the court chamber. Facing 
you sit the nine Justices of the U. S. seated 
augustly behind their long desk-like bench. 
You immediately identify Chief Justice 
Taft, ponderous in the centre. The small 
semi-circular chamber is dimly lighted. 
Faces, features, are not sharp. Level 
voices fall without echo in the shadows. 

Scanning the bench, an inquisitive eye 
moving to the right, comes to rest upon 
a large man in the last high-backed chair. 
Attention is fastened by his breadth of 
black-gowned shoulder, breadth of fore- 
head, breadth of jaw. Other Justices break 
in to ask attorneys questions, but this one 
sits silently intent upon the argument, his 
square chin cupped in his palm, his elbow 
propped on the table before him. His 
light blue eyes are small, concentrated, 
penetrating. His dark brown hair, quickly 
parted on the left, looks slightly disar- 
ranged. He is Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, 
the junior member of the Court. 

Last week, through the Press, the long 
arm of Rumor reached out and tried to 
pluck Justice Stone from the sanctity of 
the supreme chamber and place him at the 
head of the Law Enforcement Commission 
which President Hoover is slowly select- 
ing. Annoyed or embarrassed, Justice 
Stone protested: ‘The matter has not been 
proposed to me nor have I it under con- 
sideration or in mind in any way.” 

A certain reasonableness underlay the 
Rumor. Between President Hoover and 
Justice Stone exists a _ thorough-going 
friendship. Justice Stone was in the 
Hoover family circle the night its head 
was nominated at Kansas City. He fished 
with the President-Elect Hoover off Flor- 
ida, and there suggested the name of 
William DeWitt Mitchell for Attorney- 





*Painted for Time by Manhattan Artist David 
Cleeland. 


General. He dropped in for a friendly 
morning chat the day Mr. Hoover became 
President. He was among the first asked 
to join the medicine-ball exercise at 7 a. m. 
back of the White House (see map, p. 10). 

Justice Stone played guard on Amherst 
football teams when slender, rusty-haired 
Calvin Coolidge was there at college, a 
class behind. A powerful man of 200 lb., 
he knocked the wind out of President 
Hoover in one of the medicine-ball games 
last month. For two days little Hugh Gib- 
son, U. S. Ambassador to Belgium (see 
p. 21), bore a red mark on his nose after 
attempting to catch one of Justice Stone’s 
mighty throws. The Stone roughness was 
sufficient to cause protests to the Presi- 
dent; reminders that, after all, it was “all- 
in-fun.” 


Also in the field of law does Justice 
Stone stand strongly forth. No legal job 
is too hard for him to tackle. Well has he 
always guarded the public interest. Within 
him is centered a broad and understanding 
humanity to temper his justice. Tackle, 
guard or centre—Justice Stone has always 
been a comfort to the coach, in Washing- 
ton as on the Amherst Gridiron. 


He was born 57 years ago in Chester- 
field, N. H. At Amherst College he stud- 
ied science, was called “Doc” and chosen 
class president. Sabrina, Amherst’s famed 
350-lb. “goddess” statue, was stolen from 
the class of ’93 for the ’94 class dinner. 
Afterwards, “Doc” Stone helped sneak 
Sabrina to the barn of Herman C. Harvey, 
back in Chesterfield, there to hide her 
away under the floor from Calvin Cool- 
idge’s class. Agnes Harvey, Mr. Harvey’s 
daughter, was a discreet girl. She could 
keep the secret of Sabrina. “Doc” Stone 
married her. 

Graduated from the Columbia Law 
School in 1898, Mr. Stone first became a 
professor there, then went into the law 
firm of Satterlee, Canfield & Stone, re- 
turning to Columbia in rg1o to serve as 
the Law School’s dean. In 1924 President 
Coolidge, who never forgot a good man, 
called him to Washington, made him 
Attorney-General, asked him to ventilate 
thoroughly the Department of Justice 
after Harry Micajah Daugherty. Within 
a year President Coolidge advanced him 
to the Supreme Court to succeed Justice 
Joseph McKenna, resigned. 

Justice Stone has just finished building 
a red brick house a block away from Chief 
Justice Taft’s on Wyoming Avenue. To 
insure getting everything he wanted within 
it, he drew the contract for its construc- 
tion himself. 

Many an observer has commented on 
the likelihood of Junior Justice Stone's 
making, sooner or later, the one judicial 
step higher that remains for him. It 1s 
well within probability that President 
Hoover, especially if he is an eight-year 
President, will have the appointing of the 
next Chief Justice. There have been ten 
Chief Justices. Everyone since 1800 has 
died in office. Eight of them (Jay, Ells- 
worth, Marsha!l, Taney, Chace, Waite, 
Fuller, Taft) were called from outside the 
Supreme Court. 

Only two Chief Justices were promoted 
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from the bench. To one of these, John 
Rutledge of South Carolina, chosen by 
President Washington to succeed John 
Jay, the Senate refused confirmation and 
he had to resign. Jefferson observed sar- 
castically to Monroe that Washington’s 
purpose had apparently been “to keep five 
mouths always gaping for one sugar 
plum.”* But in rg10, when President 
Taft successfully elevated Edward Doug- 
lass White, the precedent was broken. 

In his five years on the Supreme bench, 
Justice Stone has displayed a breadth of 
character and humanity to confound the 
six Senate critics who voted against his 
confirmation. They still wonder whether 
he is a liberal conservative or a conserva- 
tive liberal. More and more has-he joined 
intellectual forces with those two cele- 
brated dissenters of the bench, Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis. With them he lined 
up, for example, against the Court’s ap- 
proval of wire-tapping as a means of ob- 
taining Prohibition evidence. Every legal 
controversy is of deep interest to him. 
He avoids the specialization of some of 
his associates on the bench. In his first 
four years he wrote 108 opinions. Tackle 
or guard, he is a comfort to the Chief 
Justice at centre. Perhaps he will be 
shifted to centre. 


Recess. Last week the Supreme Court 
recessed for a fortnight to catch up on 
its calendar, preparatory to adjournment 
early in June. During this term (from 
October) four notable cases have been de- 
cided by the court: 1) Great Lakes water 
diversion; 2) Oilman Harry Ford Sin- 
clair’s contempt of the Senate; 3) New 
York's 5¢ Fare; 4) Canadian immigra- 
tion. Three notable cases pending are: 1) 
Oilman Sinclair’s contempt of court (jury 
shadowing); 2) St. Louis & O'Fallon rail- 
way valuation; 3) presidential pocket 


HUSBANDRY 


Halterophora Capitata 


In an orange grove near Orlando, Fla., 
last month, a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture employe cut open an orange, pre- 
pared to sink his teeth into it, halted at a 
horrid sight—maggots! He fairly ran to a 
laboratory where, under a microscope, he 
made a terrible discovery: the grubs were 
larvae of Halterophora capitata (Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly), most vicious and destruc- 
tive of dipterous pests, never before found 
in the U. S. Out went the alarm over 
Florida. Inspection showed that the in- 
festation had spread through three counties 
—Seminole, Orange and Lake American 
Legionaries volunteered as fruit inspec- 
tors, 


In Washington, President Hoover de- 
scribed the appearance of Halterophora 
capitata as “a grave emergency.” He called 
upon Congress to authorize the transfer, 
from the Department of Agriculture's boll 
weevil fund, of $4,250,000 to fight the 
Florida fly. The House complied promptly, 
last week. The Senate took its time. 

*The Supreme Court originally had but six 


members. A seventh was added in 1866, two 
more in 1869, 


Senators v. Hoover 


Campaign speeches are written to mean 
a lot of things to many men. Candidate 
Hoover’s were no exception. Last week 











FRANK ORREN LOWDEN 


He showed sincere men their duty. 


the more incongruous of his campaign sup- 
porters arose in the Senate to decry what 
they called “inconsistencies” between the 
Hoover position on farm relief before 
the election and after. 

Candidate Hoover discussed husbandry 
and its problems in his closing campaign 
speech, at St. Louis. President Hoover 
recommended to Congress a farm relief 
plan, consisting of tariff revisions and the 
creation of a Federal Farm Board with 
“adequate working capital” to reorganize 
marketing, to assist co-operatives handle 
surplus crops. Later, he opposed the ex- 
port debenture plan produced by the 
Senate, whereby exporters of farm produce 
would receive a bounty equal to one-half 
the tariff rate on the same commodity 
(Time, April 29). 

Deserters. First to square off at the 
President’s farm program was florid, 
blinking Senator Smith Wildman Brook- 
hart of Iowa. A vociferous champion of 
radical farm measures, Senator Brookhart 
had pleaded the Hoover cause in 200 
stump speeches last autumn. He had 
shouted to rural audiences that the Repub- 
lican candidate was “progressive” on farm 
legislation. ‘Progressive’ in those days 
meant much more than it does now. 

Last week Senator Brookhart called the 
Senate’s attention to quotations from Mr. 
Hoover’s campaign speeches, contrasted 
them with his official statements as Presi- 
dent : 

Candidate Hoover: “The most urgent 


economic problem . . 
must be solved.” 

President Hoover: “The difficulties of 
agriculture cannot be cured in a day . . . 
by legislation . . . by the Federal govern- 
ment alone.” 

Candidate Hoover: “The traditional co- 
operative is . . . not a complete solution.” 

Senator Brookhart: “In his [Hoover’s | 
message to Congress there is no method 
pointed out for a solution except loans 
to co-operatives.” 

Candidate Hoover: “Another part of 
the solution must be to secure greater 
stability in prices.” 

President Hoover: “No governmental 
agencies should engage in the buying and 
selling and price-fixing of products.” 

Senator Brookhart: “This is where the 
price-fixing proposition comes in and that 
dogma of price-fixing now rises up to 
nullify the pledge the President made, the 
one that perhaps influenced more farmers 
than any other in the campaign.” 

Candidate Hoover: “We give the Fed- 
eral Farm Board every arm with which 
to deal with the multitude of problems.” 

Senator Brookhart: “This Senate Bill 
gives it no arm to buy and sell the sur- 
pluses of farm products . . . cuts out the 
very pledge made by the President so 
distinctly.” 

Tactics. Despite Senator Brookhart and 
friends, however, President Hoover’s op- 
position to the Senate bill began to show 
results. Support of the debenture plan 
began to crumble. Informal Senate polls 
predicted its probable defeat. Its advo- 
cates schemed how they could transfer it 
from the farm bill to the tariff bill, ex- 
plaining that its location there would be 
more logical. In the tariff bill they thought 
it would muster more House support, 
would be harder for the President to veto. 
Nebraska’s Norris drafted an amendment 
to reduce the bounty on crops over-pro- 
duced. 

Many a Senator put aside his own opin- 
ions in favor of the President’s to hasten 
action on this legislation. North Bakota’s 
young Nye, usually troublesome, saw the 
futility of wrestling with the Hoover bloc 
in the House. Said he: ‘There is no use 
wasting time. ... We ought to agree 
upon a bill promptly so that the farmers 
will get assistance in this year’s crops.” 

More potent support for the Hoover 
position came, unexpectedly, from Frank 
Orren Lowden, mightiest of Farmer's 
friends, the man who withdrew his can- 
didacy at Kansas City when the Republi- 
can National Convention refused to en- 
dorse the equalization fee, and sulked on 
his Illinois estate through the campaign. 
Mr. Lowden said: “It becomes the duty 
of all sincere friends of farm relief to co- 
operate with the Administration in giving 
effect to its program.” Reports filled the 
capital that Mr. Lowden might be asked 
to head the Federal Farm Board. 

The House Bill.—The full force of 
Hoover authority was plainly exhibited 
when the House, docile and well-pledged, 
passed the administration’s farm bill 367 
to 34.* Fenced off with the barbed wire 


*The House passed the first McNary-Haugen 
Bill 214 to 178; the second, 204 to 122 


. is agriculture. It 
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of special rules which kept out all amend- 
ments including the debenture plan, the 
measure was practically unchanged by 
eight days of debate. It provided for: A 
Federal Farm Board, supplied with $500,- 
000,000 to advance to farm co-operatives 
for marketing purposes, to stabilization 
corporations for buying and holding sur- 
plus crops. 


FISCAL 
Merry Mr. McCoy 


“The Treasury estimates that . . .” 

Behind this impersonal phrase, recur- 
rent in all news of U. S. finances, stands a 
very round, very jolly, very careful man 
named Joseph McCoy. In his 50's, Mr. 
McCoy is the Government’s actuary, the 
Treasury’s chief gazer into the fiscal 
future. How much will the U. S. collect 
next year in income taxes? Mr. McCoy 
scratches with a pencil, adds, subtracts, 
consults a sheaf of papers, brings forth 
an answer. How many cigarets will be 
smoked? How many men will die to leave 
large estates? How many shares of stock 
will change hands? On all these matters, 
from which the U. S. derives revenue, Mr. 
McCoy can produce answers. How he does 
it is his secret. 

Mr. McCoy is only one of three Treas- 
ury estimators. His figures go to Secretary 
Mellon and Undersecretary Mills who 
place them beside the work of his two 
peers. The McCoy calculations, however, 
are Secretary Mellon’s chief guide in strik- 
ing a reasonable balance and announcing: 
“The Treasury estimates that .. .” 

Of particular interest are the estimates 
on Surplus and Deficit—figures much 
mouthed in Congress and on the political 
stump. Whether the Treasury estimates 
are accurate or not is highly debatable. 
Secretary Mellon can quickly prove that 
Mr. McCoy’s errors as a fiscal forecaster 
are negligible. At the Capitol, the Treas- 
ury’s actuary can be and often is made 
out a worthless prophet. But there is no 
disputing .this fact about Mr. McCoy: 
if and when his estimates err, it is on the 
cautious side—over for Deficit, under for 
Surplus. Perhaps his merry mien is due 
in some measure to his delight in always 
finding that the U. S. Government is in 
better financial condition than he had 
predicted. 

Last July when the 1930 fiscal year be- 
gan, President Coolidge, on the advice of 
Budget Director Lord and Treasury Esti- 
mator McCoy, warned of a deficit next 
June of 94 million dollars. Though it was 
only on paper, it was used in the cam- 
paign as an argument by Republicans 
against a change in administration, by 
Democrats as a sign of bad stewardship. 
By October, President Coolidge foresaw 
an even break between receipts and ex- 
penditures. By December, when President 
Coolidge sent his budget to Congress, he 
had discovered a timorous little surplus of 
37 millions peeping up at him. By March 
it had risen to 50 millions. Last week Mr. 
McCoy, anonymously, of course, revised 
his figures and forecast a surplus of 100 
millions on June 30. 

In March the U. S. paid its income taxes. 

















© Keystone 
Boss CuRRY 
“This feels good!” 


On April 1, the fiscal year was three- 
quarters over. In that nine-month period 
the Treasury had collected $2,137,178,647 
which was some 60 millions more than for 
the same period last year. For the first 
time, the March tax payments showed 
personal receipts ahead of those from cor- 
porations. 

What Mr. McCoy had failed to forecast 
was the 1928 “bull” market, with a tax- 
paying public enriched by speculation. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
“Same Old Tammany” 


Some 500 Democratic politicians of 
Manhattan last week packed into their 
new Tammany Hall on Union Square. For 
go minutes they milled anxiously through 
the reception room, the ballrooms, chew- 
ing cigars, shaking heads, muttering. Sud- 
denly a door opened at the head of a 
narrow iron stairway. A man appeared and 
yelled out: “Curry!” Loud and long did 
the Tammany leaders cheer. There were 
free drinks that night in many a down- 
town speakeasy. 

The district leaders of Tammany were 
glad because John Francis Curry is one 
of their own kind. He had been elected 
chief of Tammany over the potent oppo- 
sition of Alfred Emanuel Smith, between 
the Tammany district “boys” and whom 
there is a wide difference, a difference 
springing from causes which Smith and 
Tammany bitterly dispute. 

Leader Curry came down to the re- 
ception room, seated himself in the big 
“boss” chair of Tweed, Croker, Murphy, 
Olvany. “This feels good,” he purred. 

John Francis Curry arrived from Ire- 
land on Manh.zttan’s west side as a babe 
in arms 55 years ago. His father was a 
cattle dealer. He went to work as a 
messenger boy, ran errands for prominent 
men. In those days, to be prominent was 
to be a politician. Young Curry became a 


politician, too; rose to be a leader in the 
Fifth District. He was athletic (hurdles, 
leaping). He was affable and discreet. He 
early learned that the foundation of popu- 
larity in a crowded community is doing 
little kindnesses for many people. When 
he challenged the authority of the Fifth 
District’s aging Boss McMahon, he was 
so strong that the old man retired before 
sure defeat. Boss Curry did not crow. 
He smiled quietly instead, did more little 
favors, “played the game.” 

When Tammany Leader George Wash- 
ington Olvany resigned six weeks ago 
(Time, March 25), the bitter difference 
between Tammany and its greatest son 
was clearly exposed. Tammany said 
Smith had “the big head’; that his talk 
about a ““New Tammany” cloaked his per- 
sonal ambition to be President. Smith 
said Tammany was small-minded; he sus- 
pected it had cut his presidential vote in 
the city for local, selfish ends of its own. 
Out of politics himself, he wished Tam- 
many would elect as leader some man of 
wider experience than a district leader— 
someone like New York’s Senator Wagner, 
for example—someone who could continue 
Tammany’s influence in the National 
Democracy. 

New York’s dapper, smart-cracking 
Mayor James John Walker, between whom 
and Mr. Smith little love is left, gave his 
support to the district leaders. Mr. Curry’s 
election followed. Said Boss Curry: “It’s 
the same old Tammany... . I have al- 
ways been opposed to vice and gambling.” 

The Curry leadership pointed positively 
to Mayor Walker’s re-nomination. At the 
same time it indicated a mayoral opening 
for some Manhattan Republican of real 
stature. The potent, arch-Democrat New 
York World, carefully styling itself “the 
independent press,” promised to abandon 
Tammany unless the Republicans, too, 
played oldtime, small-apple politics. Na- 
tionally, the return of Tammany to type 
augured the return of the South to domi- 
nance in the Democracy. 

or eee 
Civilization 

Life and property (in the U.S.) are 
relatively more unsafe than in any other 
civilized country in the world—President 
Hoover to the Associated Press meeting 
last fortnight. 

The North German Lloyd liner Stuét- 
gart docked last week at a Manhattan pier. 
Purser Emil Remer had a $6,400,600 gold 
bullion shipment to deliver. Gauntleted, 
cartridge-belted policemen swarmed up the 
gangplank. Others, armed with sawed-off 
shotguns and sub-machine guns, stood 
about in anxious readiness on the pier. 
The heavy gold was stowed into armored 
trucks, ominously loopholed. The_ bris- 
tling caravan, like a party of Forty-niners 
crossing Indian territory, moved off warily 
toward Wall Street. 

His transfer receipt in his pocket, Purser 
Remer grinned broadly over the Stutt- 
gart’s rail and said: “When that gold was 
delivered to me at Bremerhaven, it came 
in an ordinary express wagon. All it needed 
to protect it there was one man sitting be- 
side the driver.” 
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RESEARCH INSURES FUTURE MARKETS 








Then And Now 


Haggard and worn, but with a light of 
triumph in his eye, the inventor emerged 
from his rude laboratory in the cellar and 
fared forth to receive the rebuffs of a world 
that wanted no new-fangled notions to up- 
set its status quo. 

Against this picture, so common until a 
few years ago, the modern spirit of industrial 
research stands out in shining contrast. 
Progressive companies apply research to 
markets to determine what consumers 
want. Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Julius Klein’s* story of the worthy widow 
who insisted on her factory making high 
button shoes because her long departed 
spouse had made that kind in years gone 
by, sounds quite as fantastic as the classic 
“straw hats for Eskimos.” 

Still more advanced than determining 
present wants and supplying them, is the 
deliberate attempt to discover, at great 
expense if necessary, new materials and 
methods to take the place of those common- 
ly accepted; new products which will be 





MIDLAND STEEL 
“... will subject to twists and strains” 


better or cheaper, which will perform func- 
tions hitherto unknown or impossible . . . 
create new markets for old. 


Revolutionary Research 


At famous Nela Park engineers wrestled 
with the problem of the inside frosted lamp, 
finally solved it, making other types of 
lamps virtually obsolete. 

Electrodeposition of chromium became 
an accomplished fact as a result of years of 
research, and the vast automotive industry 
suddenly realized that millions of future car 
buyers would no longer accept ordinary 
nickel plating on radiator shells, lamps and 
bumpers. 

The discovery of a quick drying lacquer 
producing a harder, more durable finish, in 
a few months revolutionized painting 


*Well-known Hoover aide; until recent promotion, was 
Director Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
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Complete Building Service 


processes in automobile factories and other 
fields as well. 


Laboratories 


At Milford, Michigan, a 1245 acre tract 
provided with every facility in the way of 
buildings, equipment, roads for testing 
General Motors cars and trucks constitutes 
one of the most unique illustrations of the 
principle cited above. Probably no one 
factor contributes more to public confi- 
dence in General Motors products than the 


Proving Grounds. 


In Cleveland recently, a fine modern 
laboratory was completed for The Midland 
Steel Products Company, manufacturers of 
automobile frames and other parts. Here, 
for example, new and ingenious devices will 
subject the frame to twists and strains of 
every kind ... engineers will study its 
performance, measuring its strength and 
weaknesses. Different metals and alloys 
will be tested. New and better designs will 
be developed. 


Similar recognition of the necessity of 
keeping ahead of the times resulted in the 
decision of Steel and Tubes, Inc. to provide 
a special laboratory building for research in 
welding processes on various materials. 


The laundering industry, through its 
National Association, not content merely 
with increasing its volume by national 
advertising, plans a model laundry costing a 
half million dollars to serve as an experi- 
mental laboratory or ‘Proving Grounds’’ 


for the benefit of all laundry owners in the 
Association. 


Austin’s Part 


Forward looking, abreast of the times, 
the Austin organization has played an 





interesting role in these developments, 
designing and constructing buildings at 
the Proving Grounds, also the laboratories 
for Midland Steel Products Company and 
Steel and Tubes, Inc. Designs for the model 
laundry, and construction, are also by 
Austin. Many of the famous group of 
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High tension laboratory with capacity 750,000 
volts, one of the highest in the world 


buildings which constitute Nela Park were 
constructed by this organization. 


Austin’s nation-wide organization can be 
of real service to any executive contemplat- 
ing new plant construction, whether labora- 
tory or mill, complete plant or warehouse. 
Under the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility, design, construction and 
building equipment are all handled by one 
organization under one contract which 
guarantees in advance: 1 Low total cost. 
2 Completion date within a specified short 
time. 3 High quality of materials and 
workmanship. 


For approximate costs and other informa- 
tion, phone the nearest Austin office, wire 
or send the Memo below. 





GENERAL Motors PROVING GROUNDS 


. .with every facility for testing cars . . 


. contributes to public confidence” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Airport Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


NewYork Chicago Philadelphia ==> 


The Austin Company of California: 


_~ —_ 
Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh A rl Sa Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
St. Louis Phoenix Seattle . The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Portland AUSTIN HETHOD The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


project containing 


O “The Austin Book of Buildings.”” Individual... 


We are interested ina 


sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


. City... ener T 5-6-29 
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Gauss v. Fosdick 

To Yale last week went Princeton’s 
learned francophile, Dean Christian Gauss, 
to speak at the annual banquet of Yale’s 
Daily News. His points: undergraduates 
have a sound desire for cultural improve- 
ment, are not mercenary. Another point: 
“|. . Recently . . . Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick announced that there was less 
drinking in the colleges than before Pro- 
hibition. He cited Yale and Stanford... . 
The News and the Stanford Daily refused 
to accept the intended compliment. . . . I 
do not know about New Haven but with 
regard to drinking in the colleges through- 
out the country I am afraid you are right. 
... * You have finished with that buga- 
boo of conventional respectability which 
is today hobbling hypocritical legislators 
who vote ‘dry’ and live ‘wet.’ This to you 
is nauseating. This gives me the courage to 
believe that the present disastrous and 
demoralizing conditions cannot last into 
the period when some of you are repre- 
senting your constituents in Congress.” 





—< 


Age Ignored 

Last January, Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins was 30. Last week he was made 
President of the University of Chicago. 
Going from Yale, where he is Dean of 
the Law School, he will duplicate and im- 
prove upon the feat of Chicago’s first 
President, William Rainey Harper, who 
made the same journey for the same pur- 
pose at the age of 35.+ 

From Yale’s President James Rowland 
Angell, Dean Hutchins should receive 
special parting blessings. Dr. Angell was 
himself Acting President of Chicago 
(1918-19) before he went eastward to 
New Haven. 

A normal prodigy, neatly dressed in 
New Haven-tailored suits and plain neck- 
ties, Robert Maynard Hutchins was made 
Secretary of Yale University in 1923, 
while he was still in law school. Then he 
said: “I get so sick of hearing that I am 
young. I wish that I would suddenly grow 
up and get baldheaded. People come into 
my office and when they see me they laugh. 
President Angell said in a speech that 
Yale had robbed the cradle to get a secre- 
tary, and I replied that I wanted every 
one to know that I had a birthday last 
week and am now 24 years old.” 

Last week he was saying: “It is difficult 


| being so young and presiding over men 


much older and more experienced .. . 
but I have gone ahead ignoring my youth 


| and generally there is nothing to remind 
me of it except occasions like this when 


there is nothing much to be said except 
that I am only 30.” 

Ignoring his youth will be more than 
ever necessary for President Hutchins of 
Chicago. He will command educational 

*Some members of Princeton’s present junior 
class boast that theirs is “the hardest-drinking 
class since the ‘Nass’ | Nassau Inn] bar closed.” 

tOther famed young college Presidents: the 
late Dr. Charles William Eliot, President of 
Harvard at 35: Dr. Clarence Cook Little, Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan at 37; Dr. 
Glenn Frank, President of the University of 
Wisconsin at 38. 


machinery used by nearly 15,000 students, 
To him for decisions will come such world- 
famed professors as Egyptologist James 
Henry Breasted, Greek Scholar Paul 
] 
| 
| 














Mr. & Mrs. HutcHINs 


“There is nothing much to be said.” 


Shorey, Physicist Albert Abraham Michel- 
son, Theologian Shailer Mathews, Latinist 
Gordon Jennings Laing, English Litte- 
rateur Robert Morse Lovett. Physically 
the University of Chicago is among the 
hugest in the U. S. Buildings started last 
year included a Social Sciences Building, 
the Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for 
Children, the George Herbert Jones Chem- 
istry Building, a new $1,500,000 power 
house. When President Hutchins assumes 
his duties he will find completed several 
new dormitories. He will see students 
walking into a new Rockefeller-endowed 
chapel and a new Hall of Modern Lan- 
guages. In the University libraries are 
stacked more than 1,150,000 books. Study- 
ing financial reports, President Hutchins 
will notice that during its last fiscal year, 
University of Chicago’s assets were $77, 
812,221.26; that 1928 gifts totaled $6,858.- 
042.00. Looming in the University’s fi- 
nancial background are Julius Rosenwald, 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Foundation. 

The youngest of big-university presi- 
dents was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., of a 
mother who was graduated at Mt. Holyoke 
and a father who is now President of Berea 
College (Kentucky). Education has be- 
come a Hutchins family tradition. The 
Youngest President’s brother, Francis, 26, 
is head of Yale-in-China; another brother, 
William, teaches at the Westminster 
School, Simsbury, Conn. 

Robert Hutchins went, aged 16, to Ober- 
lin College, near Cleveland, for two years. 
Then War called him to France, where he 
drove an ambulance, and to Italy, where 
for bravery he received the Croce di 
Guerra. Peace called him back to the U. S. 
and Yale. He worked his way through by 
organizing a Co-operative Tutoring Bu- 
reau. He was graduated with an A. B. in 
1921, entered the Law School for 
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sure has a 
cast iron jaw!” 


“Cast iron jaw”... ‘‘cast iron constitution”... “cast 
iron nerve”... “wears like cast iron’’— 


Cast iron has gone into the language as descriptive of 
anything that is hard to wear out, long-lived, enduring. And 
all these adjectives unquestionably apply to cast iron pipe for 
water and gas mains. 


Cast iron pipe wears one century, two centuries and longer. 
In fact, cast iron is universally recognized as the longest- 
lived material for underground mains. Its full span of life 
has never been measured! There is cast iron pipe in use 
today that has given more than 250 years of continuous 
service. In Philadelphia, cast iron pipe laid more than 100 
years ago is still in daily use. In New York City, cast iron 
pipe which had served 50 years was dug up and relaid to 
serve indefinitely .. . 


‘No wonder cities which look 100 years ahead are choos- 
ing cast iron mains in preference to shorter-lived pipe. En- 
gineers who vision asdia’s traffic problems in terms of the 
future are specifying pipe that will outlast even the finest 
streets now being laid——cast iron pipe. Taxpayers who real- 
ize that cast iron pipe has already saved untold millions in 
assessments are insisting on cast iron pipe as an insurance 
of continued civic economies. 


Cast iron pipe marked with the 
“Q-check”’ symbol is produced by mod- 
ern methods, in accordance with es- 
tablished technical standard specifica- 
tions, by the leading pipe founders 
listed at right. The Cast Iron Pipe Re- 
search Association offers to taxpayers, 
city officials and engineers, information 
on the use of pipe for water, gas, sewers, 
road culverts and for industrial needs. 
All information is supplied without 
cost. Ask for free illustrated book, ‘““The 


The ''Q-check’’ symbol shown below 
has been adopted as the trade mark 
of The Cast Iron Pipe Research Asso- 
ciation. Insist on the''Q-check’’ mark 
when specifying cast iron pipe for gas, 


water, Sewer, or industrial Service, 











Two-Main System of Underground Piping.” It explains 
how this modern system, with cast iron pipe, will do 
away with all tearing up of streets either for repairing 
or replacing mains, or for installation of service connec- 
tions. address: The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F, Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a service or- 
ganization of leading pipe founders, formed to promote 
the scientific improvement and use of cast iron pipe. Pipe 
bearing the ““Q-check’’ mark may be obtained from the 
following: American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren Foundry and PipeCompany,11 Broadway, NewY ork. 
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The Shoe thats Different 


OHNNY FARRELL is taking no chances 
of losing his crown of National Open 


Champion. “If I want to keep on top, | 
need good feet," he says. “‘I wear Foot-Joy 
Shoes, both on and off the links. The 


foundation is properly constructed to carry 
my weight in comfort and offset any tend- 
ency towards fatigue or arch trouble—and 
] have another reason—they are smart and 
there is a style for all occasions. 


Send for Style Book and prices. 
Field & Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Established 1857 
The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy Shoes 


for Women. Write for information 


wT 
svName e<s 


Address rM.W. 
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a four-year course. Success and Dr. Angell 
had already marked him. He succeeded 
Anson Phelps Stokes, now canon of 
Washington Cathedral, as Secretary of 
the University. From studying law he 
turned to teaching it, continuing his Uni- 
versity secretaryship until, two years ago, 
President Angell made him the youngest 
Law School Dean in the U. S. 

When Student Hutchins was still read- 
ing law, he married Miss Maude Phelps 
McVeigh, later an able sculpture student 
who won a prize in her second year at the 
Yale School of Fine Arts. To the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will go a “first lady” 


| as young for her position as her husband 


is for his. She, born in Bay Shore, L. L., 
succeed Mrs. Frederic Campbell 
Woodward, wife of Chicago’s now Acting- 
President, who was born in Evanston, IIl. 
Still in her twenties, Mrs. Hutchins will 
have as much need as her husband to “‘ig- 
nore her youth.” Not only must she be the 
first lady of a University, but the first lady 
“culturally” of a City which, perhaps 
faster than any other in the world, is gy- 
rating toward cultural coherence. 

Observers of the swift-winged Hutchins 
rise, wondered who was behind this last, 
most notable flight. Undoubtedly Presi- 
dent Angell fostered it. But who in Chi- 
cago? Because he is determinedly the 
University’s “mystery man,” it could not 
be told definitely how much Harold Hig- 
gins Swift, potent packer, had done or said. 
Many are the donations of money and 
ideas that come from the office in Chi- 
cago’s stockyards where Mr. Swift func- 
tions as vice president of Swift & Co. and 
a director of Libby, McNeill & Libby. But 
he keeps most of his enthusiasm and efforts 
for the University anonymous, letting his 
name appear only occasionally as when, 
last week, as President of the Board of 
Trustees, he announced the front-page 
Hutchins news. 


President-Elect Hutchins conducted 
himself skilfully in his first meeting with 
the press. In the best tradition he dis- 
claimed any revolutionary ideas, and bal- 
anced his disclaimer with “I do have great 
ambitions for the future growth. 

For something to talk about, he said he 
“wondered” how he would feel about hav- 


| ing co-eds under his charge. He expressed 


no alarm when he learned that his new 
charges had recently held a vote to deter- 
mine their “MOST BEAUTIFUL MALE,” 
had chosen pompadoured Captain Virgil 


| Gist, of the University basketball team. 
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‘The Sex Side of Life 


Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, 53, a grand- 
mother, sat in a Brooklyn court last week 
studying the faces of twelve Brooklyn 


| men, middle-aged and elderly, who in turn 





eyed her. They were a Federal Jury 
sitting to decide whether she had com- 
mitted a criminal obscenity by sending 
through the mails a 24-page pamphlet she 
had written, entitled The Sex Side of Life. 
Beside Mrs. Dennett sat her 28-year-old 
son Carleton (with his wife) and her 
younger son Devon, aged 24. Near her sat 
Attorney Morris L. Ernst and Dr. R. L. 


| Dickinson of the N. Y. Academy of Medi- 
| cine, her supporters. 
| the table sat 


At the other end of 


Assistant U. S. Attorney 


' James E. Wilkinson, with John S. Sumner 


of the New York Society for Suppression 
of Vice and Canon William Sheafe Chase 
of the Episcopal Church. On the bench 
sat Judge Warren B. Burrows of Con- 
necticut. 

What the Jury Was Told. It was 
related, by consent of both parties, that 
Mrs. Dennett had mailed the pamphlet. 
The question was on its obscenity. The 
prosecutor “explained” the case to the 
jury. He read excerpts from Havelock 
Ellis and Henry Louis Mencken recom- 
mending the pamphlet, but later Judge 
Barrows instructed the jury: “I warn you 
against giving these the credence of testi- 
mony.” Then Prosecutor Wilkinson, a 
fine, bluff man, read the pamphlet aloud 
while the courtroom, crowded with specta- 
tors, listened breathlessly. 

The defense placed Mrs. Dennett on the 
stand. She was allowed to answer three or 
four minor questions, concerning the fact 
that she had written the pamphlet 15 
years ago for her two sons, then 13 and 9. 
The attorneys summed up and the prose- 
cutor said: “It may be true that to the 
pure all things are pure, and that we have 
to go down to the gutter for our informa- 
tion, but this woman is trying to drag us 
down into the sewer.” 

What the Jury Was Not Told. Judge 
Burrows refused to allow the defense to 
call any of a large group of witnesses who 
were at hand to testify as to the reasons 
why the Medical Review of Reviews had 
first published the article, or why the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., churches, 
Union Theological Seminary, and various 
social organizations had distributed thou- 
sands of copies of The Sex Side of Life 
during the past ten years. 

What the Pamphlet Told. In her 
pamphlet Mrs. Dennett advised youths 
“to understand the wonderful sex organs, 
that are different in men and women, 
what each part is for and how it works.” 
She described the male and female genital 
apparatus in main detail, with illustrations 
by Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson, gynecol- 
ogist and eugenist. She told of ovulation. 
She described insemination. She wrote: 
“Don’t let any one drag you into nasty 
talk or thought about sex. It is not a 
nasty subject.” She mentioned the two 
terrible sexual diseases. She concluded 
with: “The physical side of love is the 
intensely intimate part of it, and the most 
critical for happiness. . . .” 

What the Jury Did. The jury went 
into retirement for 42 minutes. John 
Cowan, one of the jurors, was later in- 
terviewed by a reporter. He gave the 
following account of what took place: the 
first ballot was 8-4 for conviction, the 
second 9-3, the third 10-2. At that point 
a court attendant warned the jurors it was 
after 5 p.m. A fourth ballot was quickly 
taken: 12-0. “Guilty.” Colloquy between 
the reporter and the juror: 

Reporter: “Where did you get your 
first sex information?” 

Juror: “From my playmates.” 

Reporter: “Would this book have in- 
jured you at eleven?” 

Juror: “No, because at that age I knew 
all about sex.” 

Sentence. Judge Burrows decreed a fine 
of $300. Mrs. Dennett said she would go 
to jail sooner than pay it. Her friends 
planned to gjve her pamphlet to President 
Hoover, asked help. 
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Here is 


OPPORTUNITY 
Jor Expansion/ 


—A Potent Message for the 


THE La na raed NORTHWEST ee Tee 44900 


Sa 


te the growing, vigorous states served 
by The Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis and its affiliated banks, 
opportunity for expansion has opened 
wide its doors to alert, young-minded 
business executives. 


Here in the Northwestern’s Northwest, 
6.8% of the people of the United States 
have 9.2% of the nation’s wealth. 
They own 8.8% of the motor vehicles, 
and on 9.5% of the nation’s farms 
they produce 16.1% of the farm 
crops, by value. 


The Business Service Department of 
The Northwestern National Bank has 
made an intimate study of industrial 


Sh ircn ESS ae ee opportunities in the Northwest. In 
VEHICLES|"*” own - , i 
many fields opportunity for profit is 

NUMBER |o co, frase 5 waiting to be grasped. If yours is a 


GF FARMS product that the Northwest needs, this 


4, SAC pa great bank is prepared to serve you 

PRO Bvers i= ryt = ne [a completely. Write the Business Ser- 

: vice Department of The Northwestern 

National Bank for a survey of your 
opportunity. 








CREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


| MINNESOTA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY | 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Resources $121,000,000 


'A Great Banking Institution | 
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TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


THAT LUMBER HELPED TO SOLVE 


. 
THE 


AMERICA ~ 


.. TRANSOCEANIC co. 


*‘American StandardLumber 
from America’s Best Mills” is 
now obtainable grade- 


marked and trade-marked 


DE LUXE “extra fare” 


train roars across the 
continent . . . a new type of 


wood paneled club car part of - 


through treacherous ice floes. 


Three transportation problems 
. and in each one the engineers 





(Above) Wood paneling creates an air of 
lururious comfort in this new Chicago 
and North Western Railway club car. 


(Left) The frame of a big plane like 

Commander Byrd's “‘America”’ is made of 

wood. The wing surface is a wood vencer. 
y ’ y 

you with your lumber problems 

... Without charge. 


Use it— Nature renews it 





her featured equipment. 

A giant plane with wings of 
wood waits to carry a famous 
aviator across the Atlantic. 

Far in the Antarctic Ocean, a 


said, “Use wood!” 

What a magnificent tribute to 
lumber! It is so adaptable to a 
thousand uses. Sturdy .. . reliable. 


And decidedly economical . . . the 


Remember that there’s an abun- 
dant supply of lumber, relatively 
low in cost and of better quality 
than ever. 

The lumber industry is a great 
forest-growing industry. Its raw 


wooden ship ploughs its way most economical building material. 





THESE i8 great associations affiliated 

with the National Association maintain 

particular information and service or- 

ganizations that coordinate with the 

general services of the National staff. 

“4 “ “ 

tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.—Redwood 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- 
ers Association, San Francisco, Calif.— 
California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, Southern and 
Appalachian Hardwoods 

*North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va.—North Carolina Pine 





Know the lumber you 
use. “American Standard 
Lumber from America’s 
Best Mills” is now obtain- 
able both grade-marked 
and trade-marked. If you 
want ready assurance of 
standard quality, look 
for the grade-mark on 
each board. 

: y y 


(Above right.) The various marks 
stamped on each board, plainly 
indicate the quality and grade. 
(Left) The “City of New York,” 
a vital part of Commander 
Byrd’s South Polar expedition. 
She is built entirely of wood. 





When the “National Tree” sym- 
bol, shown below, is also stamped on 
each board, it is the guarantee of 
the National Association that the 
marking is ‘correct. This guar- 
anteed Jumber can now be had in 
every species. 

Call on the new free Consulting 
Service provided by the Lumber 
Industry. A hundred expert con- 
sultants are maintained to help 





material — timber — is perpetu- 
ally renewable. Use of wood 
stimulates commercial forestry. 
Write for further details on 
our new lumber services. Book- 
lets will be sent you free, en- 
titled, ‘““Taking the Mystery Out 
of Lumber Buying,” and ““Choos- 
ing the Industrial Building.” 


NationaAL LuMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 206, Transportation Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Pittsburgh, Indiana- 
polis, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, New Orleans, San Francisco 


o 


*Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hem- 
lock, Maple, Birch and Northern Hard- 
woods 

*Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—White Pine, Nor- 
way Pine 

*Southern Cypress Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. — Cypress and 
Tupelo 

*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern 
Yellow Pine 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 


*Grade-and trade-marked lumber available in these species 





+Western Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Portland, Ore. — Pondosa Pine, Idaho 
White Pine, Larch 

National American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, III. a 
*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 

Chicago, Ill. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. ‘ 
British Columbia Loggers Association, Van- 
couver, B. C. , 
Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, Memphis, Tenn. 
AmericanWood Preservers’ Assn., Chicago,1!! 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of 
the United States, Chicago, Ill. 


tTrade-marked lumber available in these species 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“Dying With Despatch”? 

John Pierpont Morgan returned to Paris 
and the Second Dawes committee last 
week, having shaken off a cold by cruising 
the Adriatic in his black yacht Corsair with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (TIME, 
April 29). 

There seemed little enough for the great- 
est financier to go back to. “If our com- 
mittee is not already dead,” croaked a 
Japanese delegate, “it is certainly dying 
with despatch.” Most observers con- 
curred, but not indomitable Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the committee and co- 
representative of the U. S. with Mr. Mor- 
gan, who conferred as often as thrice a 
day with the “Iron Man” whom most 
people blame for disrupting the commit- 
tee, Germany’s hard, ungracious Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht. 

Also in on several of these secret téte-a- 
tétes was poker-faced Emile Moreau, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France. Surprising 
credence was achieved by a wild rumor 
that Mr. Young contemplated the resigna- 
tion of his friend and protégé, Seymour 
Parker Gilbert, as Agent-General of Repa- 
rations and had in mind as his successor 
M. Moreau. On the assumption that Ger- 
many really cannot pay as much as France 
is sure she can, it might be well for the 
French government’s chief financial ad- 
viser to find that out for himself in Ber- 
lin. Persistent rumors apart, there was no 
reason for supposing that Mr. Young 
leaned toward any such assumption. 

White-hot rage against the “Iron Man” 
flamed up in the French press last week, 
when Dr. Schacht as president of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank raised its discount rate 
from 64% to 74%. The inference drawn 
excitedly in Paris was that the Reichsbank 
wes trying to give the impression that Ger- 
man finances are already overstrained and 
cannot bear even the present reparations 
burden. 

Facts are that last January the Reichs- 
bank lowered its rate from 7% to 64%, 
“for the purpose of stimulating German 
trade.” That desideratum was not attained. 
Instead the attraction of abnormally high 
money rates in Manhattan and other for- 
eign capitals operated to deplete seriously 
the Reichsbank’s gold reserve. The only 
possible counter-move was to raise the 
rate last week, and in Manhattan it had 
been anticipated for some weeks that Dr. 
Schacht would, nay must, take this step.* 
In Paris, however, angry editors rose above 
common sense, charged that the lowering 
of the rate last January was a “plot,” even 
charged that the “Iron Man” would rather 
see the mark crash down to infinitesimal 
value a second time—thus bankrupting the 
Fatherland—than agree to pay the Allies 
what Germany owes. 

In an atmosphere thus surcharged with 
animosity, progress was difficult. Messrs. 


*The stabilized German mark is among the 
Strongest currencies in the world. Last January 
the entire issue in circulation was covered to the 
phenomenal extent of 70% by the Reichsbank’s 
gold reserve. The legal requirement is 40%. 
Last week the reserve had dwindled to 50%, 
when Dr. Schacht raised the rate. 


Morgan and Young were making hercu- 
lean efforts to save the conference. It was 
understood that truculent Dr. Schacht had 
been told that the German Nationalist 
Party must give up all hope of dodging 
reparations payments without fatally up- 
setting Germany’s credit standing; that 
Germany’s refusal to come up to the 
Creditor Powers’ terms was drawing her 
diplomatically further away from England 
and the United States, drawing England 
and France even closer together. Thus 
chastised, Dr. Schacht entrained for a 
five-day visit to Berlin. Officials of the 
U. S. State Department presumably in 
closest touch with Mr. Young, preserved 
an optimism several degrees warmer than 
that of any correspondent in Paris. 


THE LEAGUE 


Bombshells & Concessions 


It was President Herbert Hoover of 
the U. S. who opened the statesmen’s 
chess game at Geneva, last week, by ad- 
vancing a sprightly pawn, Hugh Simons 
Gibson, U. S. Ambassador to Belgium. 
The civilized world attended while dapper 
Mr. Gibson addressed the League of Na- 
tions Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion as follows: “It has recently been my 
privilege to discuss the general problem 
of disarmament at considerable length 
with President Hoover. I am in a posi- 
tion to realize, perhaps as well as anyone, 
how earnestly he feels that the pact for 
the renunciation of war opens for us an 
unprecedented opportunity for advancing 





© International 


Mr. Hoover’s GIBSON 
He taught the Powers their A. C. D.’s. 


the cause of disarmament, an opportunity 
which admits of no postponement!” 

Four Hoover Points. The keynotes 
of the speech were: 


1) The goal of the Disarmament Con- 
ference must be not limitation of arma- 
ments at existing strength but their re- 
duction. 


2) Before attempting anything else the 
Commission should create and agree upon 
a system or formula for measuring in 
mathematical units the combative strength 
of any vessel. Hitherto a different ‘“meas- 
uring stick” has becn used by almost 
every navy, and in consequence their ex- 
perts have really not spoken a common 
statistical language; 

3) Against the thesis of the British Ad- 
miralty that a nation’s requirements for 
defense are absolute (specifically in the 
instance of light cruisers), Herbert Hoover 
maintains, as did Calvin Coolidge, that 
they are relative. Thus the British have 
insisted that they need a certain number 
of light cruisers, irrespective of how many 
or how few are possessed by other nations; 
but it remains the U. S. contention that 
more or less of these ships are required by 
a given country, in proportion as the num- 
ber of prospective enemy ships is great or 
small. 


4) The idea of a French statesman, M. 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, was approved by 
Mr. Hoover as suggestive of a means of 
compromise between Great Britain and 
the U. S. in the cruiser dispute. Briefly 
this idea as unfolded to the Committee 
last year is that under a disarmament pact 
giving Great Britain the right to build a 
certain tonnage of destroyers, she might 
transfer a portion of this allowance out 
of the destroyer class and build cruisers 
under it instead. 

In short, President Hoover urged: 


Reduction of Armaments 


Creation of a Common Measurement 
Formula 


Affirmation that Armament Needs are 
Relative 


Compromise with Britain on the Basis 
of Tonnage Transfer 


“Measuring Stick.” Engineers like to 
express themselves in letters and symbols. 
Without saying so officially, Ambassador 
Gibson conveyed unmistakably to corre- 
spondents that he had received from Presi- 
dent Hoover a draft formula or naval 


- “measuring stick,” in which “A” stood for 


age, “C” for calibre, “D” for displace- 
ment. The list of categories remains as 
under Calvin Coolidge: 1) Capital Ships; 
2) Aircraft Carriers (both of these already 
limited under the Washington Conference 
Treaty); 3) Cruisers; 4) Destroyers; 5) 
Submarines. With correspondents Mr. 
Gibson went so far as to indicate, several 
days after his speech, that the British had 
not even yet asked for details of the 
“A. C. D.” formula, though they knew 
that he stood ready to reveal it at any 
time in confidence. 

British Reaction. The Admiralty ex- 
perts at Geneva were visibly perturbed 
lest His Majesty’s Government should be 
hornswoggled by a Quaker-Engineer into 
anything so heretical as reduction of the 
Royal Navy. It was precisely this attitude 
of the British experts which sent the 
Coolidge Naval Limitation Parley on the 
rocks (Time, Aug. 15, 1927). Today 
however, as President Hoover very well 
knows, Great Britain is on the eve of a 
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General Election and her people want 
nothing so much as reduction of arma- 
ments followed by reduction of taxes. The 
President with great astuteness made his 
offer at a psychological moment. It could 
not be turned down by British statesmen, 
whatever the attitude of the Admiralty. 

Despite the enormous influence of the 
historically potent Admiralty, the speech 
of Ambassador Gibson forced the follow- 
ing expression of official approval from 
the three statesmen most responsible for 
orienting the Empire’s foreign policy: 

Baron Cushendun, Chief British Dele- 
gate at Geneva, addressing the Commis- 
sion a few minutes after Ambassador 
Gibson sat down: “No one can fail to be 
struck with the friendly, conciliatory and 
helpful spirit of Mr. Gibson’s declaration, 
and I should like, so far as I am con- 
cerned, speaking on behalf of the British 
Government, to say that it is in that spirit 
we also desire to approach this very com- 
plicated and difficult question. 

“T would go a little further, but cannot 
commit myself at the present moment 
with regard to any specific proposition 
contained in that declaration. We should 
have to see it in print before we could do 
that, but, following it as closely as I 
could, I am able to say that, so far as any 
general principle is concerned, there is 
nothing Mr. Gibson has said with which 
I cannot express agreement.” 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, British 
Foreign Secretary, addressing the House 
of Commons: “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have noted with much interest the 
new criteria suggested by Mr. Gibson. We 
attach great importance to the possibilities 
opened by the greater elasticity given by 
his suggestions for adjustments of the 
agreed naval strengths to the different cir- 


cumstances of the two Powers.” 


Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin, to 
a wildly cheering campaign audience at 
Bristol: “I wish to say at once that we 
cordially welcome these new suggestions 
which appear to us very helpful and full 
of promise. Above all, we welcome and 
we appreciate the enlightened spirit in 
which President Hoover has approached 
this difficult problem. 


“Mr. Gibson declared that the purpose 
of his Government was to secure not 
merely limitation but reduction of arma- 
ments, and their desire was that reduction 
should be applied not to this or that class 
of war vessel only but to every class. 


“On behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, I make the same declaration.” 


Litvinov Nettled. Proposals almost 
exactly similar to all four of President 
Hoover’s points had been made to the 
Conference over and over again by Com- 
rade Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, Chief 
Soviet Delegate. Fortnight ago Mr. Gib- 
son sat with speech in pocket—though no 
one guessed its bombshell contents then— 
while Comrade Litvinov made his pro- 
posals once more and received his usual 
thorough-going snub. 

Naturally Comrade Litvinov could not 
resist a temptation to cry the equivalent 


of “Copy cat!” last week, a most unwise 
thing to do because the Soviet Govern- 
ment is now making every effort to get 


itself recognized by President Hoover. 
“TI scarcely know,” said Litvinov scath- 





Russ1A4’s Litvinov 
“Copy cat!” 


ingly, “whether Mr. Gibson spoke in sup- 
port of my plan or in spite of it!” 


Concession on Land. When Herbert 
Hoover went to Belgium in 1915 as Com- 
missioner for Relief, he found Hugh Gib- 
son as First Secretary of the American 
legation in Brussels and the two men soon 
became closest friends. During 1918-19, 
Mr. Gibson was detailed by the State De- 
partment for special and extraordinary 
duty under Mr. Hoover, then Director 
General of Relief. So intimate are Presi- 
dent and Ambassador today that Mr. 
Gibson dared, two days after his naval 
speech last week, to pledge the U. S. toa 
most vital concession with respect to land 
armaments in a second blue-bolt speech 
delivered extemporaneously. 

Seldom or never before has the repre- 
sentative of a Great Power made-up-as- 
he-went-along such vital words. Broach- 
ing the problem of how the numbers of 
soldiers should be reduced, Mr. Gibson 
said, speaking of the Draft Convention 
over which the Commission has been 
dawdling for years (Time, April 4, 1927): 

“We are approaching a question on 
which the difference of opinion has been 
so fundamental that neither of the two 
schools of thought within the Commission 
has hitherto found it possible to make 
concessions. .. . 

“We have always maintained that 
trained reserves [as well as soldiers of 


regular armies] should be included with 
peacetime armaments [in planning for re- 
ductions], since both actually exist in 
time of peace. In our eyes, a nation 
which possesses an adequate and equipped 
trained reserve is in a position promptly 
to undertake an offensive battle. 

“In these principles, for which we stood 
during the first reading [of the draft con- 
vention], we still believe; nevertheless, as 
I indicated the other day, if we are to be 
able to join in a common draft, it will 
be necessary for concessions to be made 
not only on the part of one but on the 
part of every delegation here present. 

“With this in mind I am able to declare 
that the American Government as a prac- 
tical matter is disposed to defer to the 
views of the majority of those countries 
whose land forces constitute their chief 
military interest, and in the draft conven- 
tion before us, to accept their ideas in the 
matter of trained reserves. 

“I venture to express the hope that as 
a corollary to this attitude the delegations 
of other countries will in like manner make 
the maximum of such concessions as they 
find possible. I do this in no spirit of 
bargaining. 

“There are two ways in which the com- 
mission can proceed further. The first is 
for each delegation to hold up the con- 
cessions :t is prepared to make until the 
last minute, seeking in return to obtain 
other advantages for value received. 


“The other method is for the delegations 
frankly to explain what concessions they 
are in a position to make, to lay their 
cards on the table and to create a feeling 
of candor and harmony that will be con- 
ducive to the further success of our work. 

“It is in this spirit that I have made a 
fundamental concession today.” 


Next day the commission took Ambas- 
sador Gibson’s cue by voting to omit 
“trained reserves” from any plan for the 
general reduction of armaments which 
they may succeed in drafting. Since the 
Versailles treaty prohibits Germany from 
having any “trained reserves”—whereas 
the other Powers may now have as many 
as they please—the German delegation 
vehemently protested the Hoover conces- 
sion, but to no purpose. 

The last word was had by Comrade 
Litvinov. 

“The Soviet delegation,” he said, “is 
convinced that this refusal to limit re- 
serves will destroy the hope of solving the 
disarmament problem. 


“We need not be much impressed by the 
fact that Mr. Gibson’s country, a sea 
power, agrees to declare its disinterested- 


ness in the question of trained land re- 
serves.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Royal Motors 


How long a rich and elderly English 
couple should keep their motor cars and 
what sort to buy when replacement be- 
comes necessary are two questions which 
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Their Britannic Majesties answered last 
week by setting an example. They have 
used their three personal cars for five 
years. They took delivery of three more, 
last week, from the impeccable firm of 
Hooper, carriage and motor-body builders 
to Royalty. 

The new limousine for Royalty’s town 
use is a Daimler Double-Six in deep red 
with scarlet hairline trim. The twelve- 
cylinder engine is of the “Knight,” or 
sleeve-valve type, and the cost of the 
chassis alone exceeds $9,000. Until last 
week Their Majesties used a 1924 Daim- 
ler of exactly similar color. 

The new field limousine for shooting 
on the moors is a Crossley, each rear 
wheel fitted with two tires to give double 
traction in mud. 


The third car “for household and serv- 
ants’ use” is a gray Daimler sedan. 

All the Royal cars have a duplicate 

speedometer, visible to the Royal eye. 
All are washed, polished, greased every 
night. Fortnightly a representative of 
Dunlap Rubber Co. (slogan: Dunlap Tires 
as British as the Flag!) journeys to 
wherever in Great Britain the Royal cars 
may be and thoroughly tests the rubber 
of each tire, scanning minutely for nails, 
flints, stone-bruises. Thus the undignified 
spectacle of Majesty waiting for a burst 
tire to be changed is seldom or never pre- 
sented to English eyes. 
_ Despite the popularity of Their Majes- 
ties—or perhaps because of it—misguided 
subjects contrive to scratch initials and 
other devices on the Royal bodies sur- 
prisingly often. Policy seems to dictate 
that the Crown shall not proceed against 
such petty offenders. Every blemish is 
patiently and skillfully obliterated (with 
sandpaper and quick drying varnish) dur- 
ing the night after it is discovered. 


George V’s preference for Daimlers 
dates from the purchase of a one-cylinder 
car of that make by his father, Edward 
VII. That young iconoclast, Edward of 
Wales, owns a Rolls-Royce town car, but 
like his father uses a Crossley in the field. 
The Sovereign’s sister, Queen Maud of 
Norway, recently gave her son, Crown 
Prince Olaf, a U. S. Marmon sedan (pur- 
chased in London) for a wedding present. 


The Emperor of Japan, the Shah of 
Persia and the kings of .Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Sweden and Spain all own Rolls- 
Royces, as do most prominent Indian 
Maharajas. After trying out a fleet of 
Packards on the awful roads and cobble- 
stoned streets of Jugoslavia, King Alex- 
ander has just ordered two more. Tsar 
Boris of Bulgaria drives a German Mer- 
cedes 

Four Chinese soldiers armed with 
Mauser pistols stand on the running boards 
and cling by means of hand grips to the 
Packard sedan of President Chiang Kai- 
shek. For good measure two more yellow- 
guards sit on the trunk rack behind, hold- 


ing rifles with fixed bayonets. 


The enormous, regal Isotta-Fraschini is 
the car of two kings of tiny stature, Italy’s 
Vittorio Emanuele and Siam’s waif Praja 
Dhipok. In Manhattan the Isotta is sold 
by a son of potent Prince-Poet Gabriele 


D’Annunzio. Sumptuous, fur-carpeted is 
the new Isotta-Fraschini limousine just 
presented by Italian admirers to Achille 
Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, Pope Pius XI. 

Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania still 
has the Lincoln which Henry Ford gave 








ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


For him, Minerva—or a motorcycle. 


her. Patriotic King Albert has a Belgian 
Minerva but more often rides a motorcycle 
(Time, Feb. 21, 1927), and is frequently 
rebuked by policemen, whom he always 
commends for doing their duty. 

Minervas, among the cheapest cars of 
highest class, are also used by King Haakon 
VII of Norway, by the ruling Grand 
Duchess Charlotte of tiny Luxemburg and 
by Henry, Prince Consort of the Nether- 
lands. Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands has a Cadillac. So has 
her daughter Crown Princess Juliana. And 
so have the Emperor of Japan and the 
King of Spain, in addition to their Rolls- 
Royces and Mercedeses. It would, in fact, 
be hard to name any good make of car 
which has not been owned at one time or 
another by King Alfonso of Spain and 
Prince Louis of Monaco. 


President Herbert Hoover has a Lincoln 
for himself, a Packard for Mrs. Hoover, a 
Cadillac for his guests. In the Central 
American countries, Pierce-Arrow is now 
forging ahead as the official car of the pres- 
idents of Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Cuba. The Imperial Japanese Household 
has 25 old Pierce-Arrows and ten new. 
President Gaston Doumergue of France 
of course has an official Renault, but this 
great and justly renowned make is now 
reduced to claiming—so far as Royalty is 
concerned—‘Dowager Queen Maria Chris- 
tina of Spain,” “King Manuel of Portugal,” 
and Britain’s “Dowager Queen Alexandra.” 
Some day someone will tell the Renault 
folk that the two dowagers are dead and 
that Portugal is a republic. 


Signor Benito Mussolini personally 
drives (nearly always at breakneck speed) 
a bellowing, jouncing, space-annihilating 
Alpha Romeo. 


Baldwin & Ben 


Big Ben and other “Ben” alarm clocks 
are all namesakes of the 134-ton bell in 
the clock tower of Britain’s Houses of 
Parliament. The big bell was named 
“Ben” after Sir Benjamin Hall, in 1856 
London’s Commissioner of Works. Of all 
clock bells in the Empire none are more 
storied, more beloved. Therefore last week 
it seemed a splendid idea to take a movie- 
tone of Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
listening, in his garden to “Big Ben” clang 
noon over the housetops. 

As noon approached, good Squire Bald- 
win took his stance, puffing the most often 
caricatured pipe in England. He listened 
intently, visibly. “Clang ... clang... 
clang . . . clang!’’ began Big Ben—but at 
the fifth stroke a pigeon descended with 
whirring wings and spoiled everything. 

Next noon the Prime Minister consented 
to another trial, and started to read a 
short greeting, timed to end just as Big 
Ben commenced to strike. All went well 
until Mr. Baldwin lost his place in read- 
ing, paused awkwardly, and upon resum- 
ing did not get to the end of his remarks 
before Big Ben’s 134 tons began to re- 
verberate. 

On the third noon, a gust of wind blew 
away the Prime Minister’s manuscript, 
and he not only chased after it but was 
stooping with his back to the camera when 
“Big Ben” began again, “Clang . . . clang 

er 

Perseverance and a fourth attempt pro- 
duced a movietone considered excellent 
for electioneering purposes, though most 
people would rather hear-see one of the 
others. 





, aren 
Statuary 


From grave, Cyclopean Lord Nelson, 
perched on his column in Trafalgar Square, 
to Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, Lon- 
don is full of statuary. Possibly no stat- 
ues in the whole murky city are better 
known or more consistently photographed 
than the two living statues that guard 
Britain’s War Office—the living mounted 
sentries ‘of the Horse Guards. Splendid, 
remote and eternal, they stand in their 


" little sentry boxes: two coal-black horses, 


currycombed to satin smoothness; two six- 
foot troopers in jackboots, silver breast- 
plates, plumed helmets. Not even when ir- 
reverent trippers tempt the chargers with 
raw carrots, or drop peanut shells into the 
troopers’ boot tops, do they move. 

Last week one of these living statues did 
move, an event sufficiently startling to be 
cabled to the U. S. Before the astonished 
eyes of a busload of Baedekered tourists, 
a strange expression crept over the face 
of one of the horses. His knees slowly 
sagged. He collapsed. With a dreadful 
clatter of ironmongery, the sentry lost his 
sabre and plumed helmet, and scratched 
his gleaming breastplate. 

All was over in an instant. The horse 
had merely fallen asleep, a victim of the 
balmy April weather. 

Some of the tourists observed that in 
the midst of the uproar the other sentry 
and horse shifted never so much as an 
eyeball. 
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Princesses with Daggers 

The solemn public duty of being whim- 
sical weighs a little heavier each year on 
Sir James Matthew Barrie. Last week the 
aging Baronet again consented to do his 
whimsiest. A good many people hoped it 
would be better than last year, when the 
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Sir James Barrie 
He can still be Peter Panic. 


creator of Peter Pan opened a fair in his 
native Scotland with a long story about 
how he had passed the evening with Mary 
Queen of Scots and would have brought 
her along to the fair, only she vanished. 

The occasion of Sir James’s effort last 
week was a banquet-benefit staged for the 
Newspaper Press Fund. Major the Hon. 
John Jacob Astor, M.P., presided. Present 
was Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin who, 
as everyone knows, is addicted to detec- 
tive fiction. 

“My one desire to-night, and I am sure 
it is yours also—” began Author Barrie 
when called upon by Major Astor, “my 
one desire is to be nice to Mr. Baldwin. 
It is not his fault that he is a Worcester- 
shire man—after all Shakespeare came 
very near being a Worcestershire man, but 
his mother slipped across into Warwick- 
shire to give the boy a chance. How hard 
on me it is to make a speech when I know 
the Prime Minister would far rather I told 
him a detective story.” 

Interrupted at this point by the startling 
din of an electric bell under the table, Sir 
James picked up two empty wine glasses, 
held them like the receiver and transmitter 
of a telephone, and spoke with concen- 
trated whimsy thus: 

“Hello! Hello! Hello! Yes, I’m here. 
I'm speaking. Who are you? It’s Scotland 
Yard! The Yard asks you a favor, ladies 
and gentlemen, not to wipe your wine 
glasses, as the waiters and plain-clothes 
men are taking fingerprints. 

“Who? Number One? [looking at Mr. 
Baldwin] Yes, he’s here. He is in great 
danger. They want to know if he is carry- 
ing a gun—they say it is the most astound- 
ing case the Yard has ever had and had 
to call me in to help them. 


“A complete change has come over 
London since we sat down to dinner. 
The streets are seething with men in 
masks and princesses with daggers in their 


stockings. 

“They have broken out of every detec- 
tive story that Number One has ever had 
and all of them are after him. 

“He will never return to Downing Street 
alive unless I can bring him. He and I 
must leave the hotel first and alone, and 
as soon as we two leave it is to be blown 
up—the end of the chapter of the ‘Strange 
Affair at the Chequers.’ ” 

Amid prodigious applause the Baronet 
resumed his seat. He had done it again. 
As the charity auction began he bid in for 
150 guineas ($763) a letter written by 
Oliver Cromwell to the Admiralty. When 
the original manuscript of his own one-act 
play The Twelve Pound Look was offered, 
Barrie watched in silent complacence while 
bid capped bid until Manhattan Bookman 
Gabriel Wells took it for 2,300 guineas 
($11,707). 


Accolade 

Jacobi Brothers of Mannheim placed on 
the market last week a new cigar: The 
Jacob Gould Schurman. 

In Berlin the American Ambassador 
doubtless received this tribute to his popu- 
larity—for Mr. Schurman is extremely 
popular in Germany—with satisfaction if 


not pleasure. 
—— 


Junk-Emden 

Ship without harbor, knowing no ease, 

Unforgettable queen of the seas; 

“Emden,” thou never, never canst die ; 

Over the seas thy shadow will fly, 

Ever to make the enemy quail, 

£ver in German hearts to sail! 

Thus reads one verse of a famed Ger- 
man gloat-hymn, but the fame of the 
Emden will not live in gloat-verse alone. 
So decreed President Paul von Hinden- 
burg of Germany, last week. 

A year ago in March, a stalwart Emden 
machinist, Hans Junk, went to President 
von Hindenburg and asked permission to 
adopt the glorious name of Junk-Emden 
for himself and to bestow it upon his 
progeny. Recently came Chief Machinist 
Friedrich Garbe, asking that he might be- 
come Friedrich Garbe-Emden. President 
von Hindenburg ruminated long, but last 
week the enabling decree was signed. Not 
only machinists Garbe-Emden and Junk- 
Emden, but any other survivors of the 
crew of the gallant cruiser who so desire 
may now legally hyphen-Emdenize their 
names “as a title of honor.” 

On the day in 1914 that War was de- 
clared, the German light cruiser Emden 
lay in the Yellow Sea, off Tsingtao, China. 
Capt. Karl von Miiller delivered to his 
crew an oration, elegant yet fiery. The 
band played “Die Wacht am Rhein” and 
the Emden cleared decks to commence 
her single-handed war on enemy shipping. 

The great Marlborough himself was no 
more punctilious than Capt. von Miller of 
the Emden. It was his boast that between 
August and November 1914 the Emden 


destroyed 20 million dollars worth of 
enemy shipping, mostly British, without 
the loss of a single life. True, the Emden 
sailed the Pacific under a British flag, dis- 
guised, with the aid of a disappearing 
canvas funnel, as the British cruiser Var- 
mouth. But within 1,000 yds. of her prey 





THE LATE RAIDER VON MULLER 


Between shellings there were band concerts 
and bon-bons. 


the behavior of the Emden was always 
scrupulously correct. Down came the flag 
and the dummy funnel; out broke the 
German ensign. 

After the War, the irrepressible first 
mate, Kapitanleutnant Helmuth von 
Miicke, said that the captains of captured 
British ships always seemed more anxious 
about whether they would be allowed to 
save their supply of whiskey than about 
anything else. It also seemed to Kap.-Lt. 
von Miicke that the captains’ loyalty to 
the line employing them was greater than 
to their country. In several instances, he 
said, they revealed to him the proximity 
of ships of competing lines. 

It was the custom of the Emden to 
travel accompanied by a coal tender and, 
usually, a “junkman.” The ‘“junkman” 
was a neutral or valueless ship detained by 
Capt. von Miiller to be used as a floating 
hotel for the crews and passengers of de- 
stroyed vessels. When loaded to capacity, 
the “junkman” was released and _ sent 
steaming off to the nearest port. So 
bloated grew the Emden with provisions 
from her victims that Captain von Miiiller 
gave a band concert every afternoon and 
served coffee and bon-bons to his crew. 

On Nov. 8, 1914, the Emden sent a 
landing party ashore to destroy the wire- 
less station of Port Refuge in the Keeling 
Islands. Up steamed the Australian cruiser 
Sydney, half again as large as the Emden. 
After a running fight which lasted ten 
hours the Emden was driven ashore, a 
blazing wreck. 

With Captain von Miiller captured and 
safely interned, British papers saluted “the 
gallant commander who handled his ship 
with the skill of an accomplished sea 
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officer and the courtesy of a chivalrous 
gentleman.” i 

“It is well known,” said the Daily Mail, 
“that the mother of Captain von Miller, 
was British.” Here was another of the 


famed “War lies” (Time, Jan. 21). Capt. 
von Miiller’s mother was thoroughly Ger- 
man. 

Gallant Capt. von Miiller died in 1923, 
too soon to Emdenize his name. 


ITALY 
“Two Fingers’ Lengths” 


Latest ukase of Signor Augusto Turati, 
Secretary General of the Fascist party: 
“Voung and even little Italian girls should 
by their costumes give the impression of 
the severity of the Fascist education which 
has been imparted to them—their skirts 
should come to at least two fingers’ lengths 
below their knees.” 


AUSTRIA 


Frau Anna 

A little printed notice appeared in the 
Wiener Zeitung last week and with it 
passed another relic of oldtime imperial 
Vienna, the Vienna of Strauss waltzes and 
jangling, spur-heeled lieutenants. 

“The affairs of Frau Anna Sacher,” said 
the Wiener Zeitung, “have been placed 
under the administration of a trustee.” 

A friend of half the aristocracy of 
Europe, Frau Anna Sacher is an Austrian 
butcher’s daughter, who ran, until last 
week, Vienna’s stately Hotel Sacher. 
Short and fat, not unlike a dignified Emil 
Jannings in a curled wig, Frau Sacher used 
to move through the ancient corridors of 
her hotel, puffing on a long black cheroot, 
followed by two fat, asthmatic bulldogs. 
She never argued with a careless waiter or 
chambermaid. She boxed their ears 
soundly and passed on. 

The large and prosperous Café Edouard 
Sacher on the Ringstrasse belongs to Frau 
Sacher’s son. The Café Edouard Sacher 
is new and noisy. There is a jazz band, a 
cocktail bar, plenty of money in the cash- 
ier’s drawer. Frau Sacher never allowed 
Edouard to have a word in the manage- 
ment of her hotel. Still Edouard was a 
dutiful son. It was no secret that the 
jazzy new café had paid many an overdue 
account for the old hotel. 

The reason the Hotel Sacher has never 
made any money, though it is always full, 
is that Frau Sacher kept house frankly for 
aristocrats. The Sacher is the only restau- 
rant in Vienna where the double-headed 
eagle hangs on the dining room walls and 
the imperial crown is on the porcelain. 
Loyal Frau Anna often allowed princes 
and archdukes to stay at Sacher’s rent 
free. No rooms were ever available at 
Sacher’s for tourists whom Frau Anna did 
not consider sufficiently haut ton. 

Last week all the world knew that Frau 
Sacher ruled her hotel no longer. Viennese 
looked at the announcement over their 
coffee and whipped cream, and wondered. 
Was Edouard tired of paying Mamma’s 
bills? Was Frau Anna, now nearly 70, re- 
tiring from old age? Had she, who wore 
an ermine wrap as a bathrobe, finally 
grown too eccentric? 


JAPAN 
Despair in Dairen 


The hugest, most lavishly gorgeous 
mansion in Dairen—near Port Arthur on 
the Yellow Sea—contains 35 pleasingly 
proportioned young women of assorted 
races, with their servants. Last week these 
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ANNA SACHER 
On her plates, eagles; in her beds, Princes. 
(See col. 1) 

young women were extremely anxious 
about their Chinaman and whence next 
month’s rent was coming. They went 
down on their marble terrace and peered 
through foolish, expensive little opera 
glasses out over the Yellow Sea, strained 
their eyes toward the Chinese coast, tried 
to see a low, rakish ship. Aboard would 
be, they hoped, the “Sweetest Sugar 
Daddy in the World,” as Marshal Chang 
Tsung-chang is called by one of his Eng- 
lish-speaking women, Miss _ Anabelle 
(“Trixie”) Cronan. 

Just two months ago the young women 
wept and carried on, but could not dis- 


suade doughty Marshal Chang from set- * 


ting out with a shipload of adventurers to 
capture the Chinese city of Chefoo—just 
across the Yellow Sea—and thus repossess 
himself of the rich province of Shantung. 

Two years ago as “Chang of Shantung” 
he wrung more than ten million dollars 
from its hapless people. When driven out 
by the Chinese Nationalists (Tre, Sept. 
24), he absconded with women and loot to 
Dairen, bought the hugest house, made it 
huger, and tried to settle down with 30 
pleasingly proportioned young females of 
assorted races. It was 
of a good thing—and grizzled Marshal 
Chang sailed off conquistadoring. 

He captured Chefoo (Time, April 8). 
He drove the Nationalist General Liu 
Chen-nien to take refuge in the ancient 
walled city of Ninghaichow (Time, April 
15) and laid a siege to it which was con- 
tinuing last week. 

Suddenly, at blackest midnight, wily 
General Liu made an unexpected sortie 
from Ninghaichow, fell upon and routed 








the besieging army of 25,000 men, and 
advanced straight upon Chefoo. Seem- 
ingly Marshal Chang had left the siege to 
be maintained by subordinates. When they 
informed him via field telegraph of ‘their 
rout, he instantly demanded two millions 
more from the terrified merchants of Che- 
foo, threatened to burn down their ware- 
houses, kidnap their women, tear out 
their beards and worse—if they did not 
pay. When he had collected all he could, 
the “Sweetest Sugar Daddy in the World” 
sailed from Chefoo. 

The Imperial Japanese Government, 
hitherto friendly to Daddy Chang, an- 
nounced at this juncture that he would 
not be allowed to re-enter Dairen. When 
this news reached the hugeous mansion, 
Miss Anabelle (‘Trixie’) Cronan  suc- 
cumbed to hysterics. Chang’s 34 other 
women—mostly Orientals—had all the 
blinds of the house drawn, waited. 


A=ARGENTINA 


Schwartzenstruber on Schulizen 
Amusement, then approval, was the re- 
action of smart, cosmopolitan Buenos 
Aires last week to Amos Schwartzen- 
struber. A potent member of the Men- 
nonite Mission Board of the U. S. and 
Canada is Mr. Schwartzenstruber. He 
reached Buenos Aires after an inspection 
tour through the Mennonite colony in 
Gran Chaco (“Great Hunting-Ground”’) 
the remote and disputed region over which 
Bolivia and Paraguay were recently at war 
de facto if not de jure (TIME, Dec. 24). 
“The trials of our colonists have un- 
doubtedly been great,” said grave Amos 
Schwartzenstruber, “but I have been told 
by all the Schultzen that conditions are 
improving.” 

“And who,” 
Schultzen?” 

“Each village in the colony has its 
Schultz, or head man,” explained Men- 
nonite Schwartzenstruber, “and the col- 
ony’s affairs as a whole are regulated either 
by a council of the Schultzen or by a mass 
meeting of the whole community which 
now numbers 1,368 adults.” 

The colony was founded (Time, Dec. 
27, 1926) by 1,743 Mennonites from Can- 
ada. Of these, 200 have returned to Canada 
and 175 have died. Police or civil courts 
are considered superfluous by the Mennon- 
ites who deal with an offender simply by 
deciding at a religious mass meeting to boy- 
cott any brother who has seriously trans- 
gressed. Since the colony is 43 miles by 
ox cart from the nearest town, Puerto 
Casado, Paraguay, such boycotting is a 
most effective weapon of Justice. ; 

Laboring in the wilderness on a tract of 
land eight by 27 miles in dimensions, the 
doughty Mennonites have already con- 
structed 14 adobe villages. They enjoy 
local autonomy and cannot be called upon 
to take up arms. Among themselves they 
speak German, are rapidly forgetting the 
English they learned in Canada, and are 
slowly picking up a little Spanish. At 
present the Mennonite Colony is almost 
the only pure Democracy in America. 

The original Mennonite was a Dutch- 
man, Menno Simon, born while Columbus 


asked a reporter, “are the 
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was discovering America. He held that 
baptism may be performed only on the 
believer, and recognized no authority ex- 
cept the Bible and one’s “enlightened con- 
science.” During the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies, persecution of the Mennonites for 
such subversive doctrines was carried on 
in several European countries to the ex- 
treme of exterminating every Mennonite 
man, woman and child who could be 
caught. Gradually, however, the persist- 
ence of the sect triumphed, and in 1793 
they won exemption from military service 
in France, though Napoleon pressed them 
into hospital service during his campaigns. 
One branch of the Mennonites holds that 
excommunication of husband or wife dis- 
solves a marriage and that it is a grievous 
sin to use a razor or secure one’s clothes 
by buttons. Thus their men are all bearded, 
and adept at doing and undoing hooks 
and eyes. 


B=BRAZIL 
“Why Bring That Up?” 


Stamp canceling machines at Rio de 
Janeiro’s General Post Office now print in 
Portuguese across every envelope a slogan: 

BRAZIL PRODUCES THE BEST 
COFFEE IN THE WORLD—Accept No 
Substitutes ! 

Shrewd, the editor of Rio’s evening O 
Globo flayed the Post Office authorities 
last week thus: 

“The slogan is meaningless on letters 
going abroad, except to Portugal. Outside 
of Brazil and Portugal, the Portuguese 
language is almost unused. 

“On inland mail the slogan is positively 
mischievous. All our people know that 
the world’s best coffee is grown in Brazil, 
and few have ever heard that substitutes 
exist. So why bring that up?” 


C=CHILE 


Pure for Children 

Packing a dingy theatre by putting up 
the sign FOR MEN ONLY or FOR 
WOMEN ONLY is an old trick. Last 
week a new change was rung when the 
Mayor of Santiago signed a decree author- 
izing the expenditure of public money to 
build a theatre FOR CHILDREN ONLY. 

Said Mayor Enrique Balmaceda Toro, 
short and stout: “It is the duty of society 
in general to guard children from un- 
wholesome impressions. Love shown in 
the plays at our Children’s Theatre will 
be pure. Affection will be found only in 
the form of parental regard and patriotic 
tendencies.” 

Passing cigars around and biting off the 
end of one himself, Mayor Toro con- 
cluded: 

“Notwithstanding the intelligent censor- 
ship which Chile has established over plays 
and cinemas, parents cannot be sure that 
their children will see a type of perform- 
ance designed to improve their morals and 
character. The average modern drama not 
only lacks good taste and educational art 
entirely but generally depicts robberies, 
disorders and the baser passions. The 
Municipality of Santiago will present in 
our new Children’s Theatre plays especially 
written for children only. There will be 
some free performances so that the chil- 
dren of the poor, as well as the wealthy, 
may enjoy this wholesome influence.” 
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A Tower in the Hills 


NCE Elaine, lily maid of Ascalot, looked 
from her tower window across sunlit, 
emerald hills— and watched Lancelot, far be- 
low, riding along the brown, winding road. 


Today maids, copper-tanned, gallop over 
the Virginia Hills—or wield racquet or club 
on The Homestead courts and links — with 
modern Lancelots. 


Now, both can satisfy their love of a tower 
view. Here at The Homestead, rendezvous 
of the smart world, has just been completed 
a new ten-story, fireproof Tower, equipped 
with every luxury that discriminating taste 
of the day can demand. In it are one hundred 
and one rooms with bath, overlooking the 
rolling Southern hills. Seventeen of these 
have salons, and all are furnished in the Early 
American period by Freeman Brothers and 
Marshall Field. The Tower has forty-seven 
loggias where one may rest and watch the 
gay life on the hotel grounds below. On the 
topmost story is a solarium completely out- 
fitted for sun bathing. Three spacious loung- 
ing rooms on the main floor are equipped 
with Vita-glass. Yet the same Colonial charm 
and elegance which brought fame to The 
Homestead in the days of Washington and 
Jefferson, pervades this modern Tower. 


Then there are the baths which bring new 
vitality every year to the thousands of guests 
who come to The Homestead. When desired, 
special hydro-therapeutic treatments are pre- 
scribed by skilled physicians on the hotel 
staff. 


A stay at The Homestead, is a pastime 
of beauty, rest and pleasure for those who 
need a delightful change. A well illustrated 
booklet will be sent upon request. 


New York booking office: Ritz Carlton Hotel 


CThe HOMESTEAD 


Christian §. Andersen, Resident Mgr 
Hot Springs Virginia 
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No summer 
heat to slow 
production in 


SAN FRAN 


Theaverage summer temperature at San Francisco is 
59°. There are no hot, oppressive days to lower labor’s 
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efficiency. Likewise there are no freezing temperatures ja = se 

to create winter problems. No snow loads. No frozen se ip q 

pipes. The average mean temperature varies but 6°, z a ot z 

summer and winter. | " = = 3 iy 
Here is an outdoor climate, delightful the year around. Berry : 4 

Exercise and recreation, the sheer joy of living in de- i; a il ] 

lightful surroundings, make people more productive. uf 5 u i 

Likewise the dollar has a higher commodity purchasing wasn ne a 

power in San Francisco than in any other large city. = aa a” 


From the standpoint of accessibility to markets, San 
Francisco enjoys equally important advantages. The 
11,000,000 people west of the Rockies can be served 
more quickly and cheaply from San Francisco than from 
any other point. Within 150 miles of San Francisco live 
half the people of California. Within an hour’s radius 
live 1,600,000 consumers of more than average per 
capita wealth, the largest concentration of people on the 
Pacific Coast. 

San Francisco’s port business is the largest in the 
United States in the value of water-borne tonnage. This 
is a mere start, for in the lands bordering the Pacific live 
900,000,000 people who are rapidly awakening to modern 
wants and demanding modern products. San Francisco 
is the natural gateway to these growing markets. 

Here is the headquarters city for the leading financial, 
commercial and manufacturing interests on the Pacific 
Coast. The San Francisco Bay area exceeds any other 
Pacific Coast area in volume of manufacturing. 

These facts about California opportunities and facts 
about California’s delightful summer playgrounds are 
published in two well-illustrated books which will be 
sent you without charge. 
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AVERAGE SUMMER 
TEMPERATURE 






CALIFORNIA 














CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1505, 703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free books, “California Vacations” 
and “Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to: 
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of Practical Refrigeration— 


es 
Modern Feature 


WILLIAMS 


|CEOM 





ATIC 


REFRIGERATION 


RE-PROVED by Williams engi- 
etn Ice-O-Matic offers 
housewives practical and econom- 
ical electric refrigeration without 
work or worry. Every practical 
feature of modern refrigeration 
is included jn Williams Ice-O- 
Maticand Ice-O-Matic’s every fea- 
ture has been tested and proved. 


Williams Ice-O-Matic requires 
no human attention. It maintains 
a constant icy-cold temperature 
without adjustment. Its spacious 
food compartments are Kept at 
safe, bacteria-defeating tempera- 
tures always. Delicate perishables 
are safe in Ice-O-Matic. ..and 
ice cubes are frozen quickly. 


Housewives appreciate the 
beauty of Ice-O-Matic’s gleaming 
Crysteel cabinets with interior 
dome light and such other fea- 
tures as chromium plated hard- 
ware, rounded corners, self-lock- 
ing door handles and free-rolling 
casters. Let your nearest Williams 


dealer explain in detail TODAY. 


You May Buy Williams Ice-O- 
Matic “On Time.” 





Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, Bloomington, Illinois 


Tune in on Williams Programs 
Tuesday nighis—Williams Oil-O-Matics, WJZ, WGN, and associated NBC 
stations, 10:00-10:30, Eastern Daylight Time. 
Friday nights—Williams Oil-O-Matics, WGN, Chicago, 8:30-9:00, Central 


Daylight Time. 


Let Us Send You This Interesting Recipe Book—Free 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me—without cost—your new Ice-O-Matic Recipe Book. 


Name— — 


Address at abe 





City and State 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Carnival. The salesmen’s smoker was 
an orgy. The smalltown boys had plenty 
of liquor on their breaths, carnival girls 
on their laps. A cooch dancer came out 
and began her undulations. Through her 








| Oriental veil, Bobbie Spencer recognized 


eee 


Helen, the blonde witch whom he loved 
and had persuaded that very afternoon to 
quit the show business. Maddened, sick- 
ish, he tried to drag her away. Showman 
Blackie intervened. When Bobbie lunged 
at him, Blackie drew a gun and fired. 

On a later evening the wounded, love- 
lorn Bobbie returned to the carnival tents. 
Then the tarnished little dancer who had 
the misfortune to return his love also had 
the courage to save him from herself. She 
had failed to disgust him by her appear- 
ance at the smoker. This time she went 
up for a parachute jump, came down dead. 
At last Bobbie could go away from the 
clamor of grind-organs and bawling voices. 

Anne Forrest (recovered from _ her 
motor crash of last fortnight) facilely 
creates the calcimined aura of a midway 
strumpet and Norman Foster’s Bobbie is 
sufficiently naif. But the emotions and 
events of William R. Doyle’s drama are 
all obvious and hackneyed. Simplicity 
without beauty makes for mediocrity. 

—— 

Marry the Man. Playwright Jean 
Archibald’s comedy has a sexy headstart 
in its subject, companionate marriage, but 
it soon loses ground and does not come in 
a winner. Mollie Jeffries thinks that she 
and her Gregory will always enjoy a para- 
doxical combination of freedom and affec- 
tion. But Gregory nobly yearns for the 
stabilizing responsibilities of true matri- 
mony. Therefore he announces his forth- 
coming marriage to a fictitious woman. 
Mollie is shocked, furious, broken. But 
while the chimes are ringing for Gregory’s 
marriage he appears in a top hat, gaily 
tells Mollie of his ruse and whisks her 
to the altar. 

The goldilock delicacy of Vivian Martin, 
oldtime cinema ingénue, fails to redeem 
the bromides which she has to deliver in 
her cracked little voice. All three acts are 
set in a modernistic cottage, so turbulently 
red and orange that it resembles the 
facade of a Coney Island roller-coaster. 
This play had a run of 18 weeks in Chi- 
cago as Companionate Marriage. 

——o-——_ 

The Come-On Man. In the last five 
minutes of this play’s inaction, one sup- 
posed detective turned out to be a crook 
and two supposed crooks turned out to be 
detectives. The entire cast, however, re- 
mained jougneyman actors with but little 
chance to be anything else. Playwright 
Herbert Ashton Jr. and his father were 
the pseudo-crooks. 

a ae 

Messin’ Around is another Negro 
musical show with an assortment of 
prancing and harmonics common to what 
has unfortunately become the type. There 
are two female pugilists who bash each 
other with seemingly unfeigned zeal, but 
they scarcely constitute an entertainment 
quorum. 
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A philosophers ideas 


about Sleep 


i recent 


Interview with 


BERNARD 
SHAW 


éy Ermar O’Durry 


ERHAPS it comes to us as 

something of a shock, or per- 
haps it is only natural, to find 
that Bernard Shaw, the great 
modern philosopher, needs his 
full portion of sleep like any 
ordinary man. 


Looking at Mr. Shaw as he 
spoke, some little foolish part of 
me angrily demanded that he at 
least should be above such a weak- 
ness of the flesh as sound sleep. 


But no. He spoke—and his de- 
sire is for the restful, natural, 
human sleep which allows all man- 
kind to live and to work, to be 
healthy, happy, and sane. 

“T need my seven and a half o- 
eight hours of sleep like anyone 
else,” said Mr. Shaw. “I need 
all of it. 


“T do not always get it now 
that I am old: that detested wak- 
ing up in the small hours and 
thinking of every worry happens 
to me when I have been working 
too long. 


“Once in every thirty years or 
so I have a dream in which, for no 
particular reason, I am so extraor- 
dinarily happy,and everything is 
so beautiful—as it is when one is 
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Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 
ie tress—Hundreds of individu- 
ally pocketed coils. Damask 


cover, two patterns, six shades. 


Simmons Ace Box Spring 
(right) — Covered to match 
Beautyrest. ~ Resilient, long 
wearing. 





Beck & McGregot 


BERNARD SHAwW—the sage of Adelphi Terrace, philosopher, novelist, essayist, 
scientist, playwright, vegetarian. Toppler of ideas, satirist, wit and speaker— 
his revolutionary teachings have astonished the world for two generations! 


in love—that it throws a light on 
what life may one day come to be. 

“But for workaday purposes 
you may take it that I am an 
ordinary sleeper. Some day we 
shall grow out of it, but for the 
present we must take our eight 
hours and make the best of them.” 


Bernard Shaw, at seventy, with 
the buoyant step and fresh com- 
plexion which men in their twen- 
ties might envy, obviously sleeps 
well o’ nights. 

Copyright, 1929, The Simmons Company 





The views on sleep expressed by a man with the 
rare intellectual capacity of Mr. Shaw are full of 
significance for all. Simmons, largest makers of 
beds, springs, and mattresses, have developed the 
sleep equipment which gives complete relaxation 
and induces healthful sleep. This extraordinary 
comfort, embodied in their Beautyrest Mattresses 
and new Ace Box Springs, is within reach of 
every income. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 
$39.50, Simmons Ace Box Spring $42.50, Sim- 
mons Ace Open Coil Spring $19.75. Rocky 
Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS + SPRINGS BUILT FOR 
MATTRESSES SLEEP 
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Wherever 
you 
may travel 
Aétna 
protection 
goes 
with you 


AETNA-IZE 


See the AZtna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 


The ALina Life Insurance Company » The tna 
Casualty and Surety Company » The Automobile 
Insurance Company » The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 
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The New Pictures 


The Adventures of Maya (German). 
U. S. folk of all sizes and ages will go 
many times to see how the blunt bee sur- 
vived the perfidy of the green spider and 
the mischief of hornets to bring the mes- 
sage of battle to his drowsy queen. This 
picture took six years to make and is a 
coherent, exciting story in which all the 
actors and actresses are insects. Best 
shot: the warring swarms among looted 
honeycombs. 


—©—— 


Madame X (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
When the heroine, drunken, degraded, cast 
off by her husband and forbidden to see 
her son, screams to the bully who has 
beaten her that some day her son will be 
big enough to revenge her—when she is 
brought to court a murderess, too poor to 
hire a lawyer, and the judge appoints to 
defend her a handsome young man, yes, 
the son himself—and when the young man 
passionately and skillfully pleads the cause 
of the outcast woman—it all seems, on 
cool reflection, too crude to be true. But 
audiences do not reflect any more coolly 
during this picture than they did when 
the play was a stage hit 19 years ago. 
Lionel Barrymore capably directed a fine 
cast which includes Lewis Stone and is 
distinguished by the superb acting of Ruth 
Chatterton. Best shot: Miss Chatterton 
telling her troubles in a café. 

The Leatherneck (Pathé). This is a 
flashback melodrama of U. S. Marines in 
Eurasia. The complicated romance _ be- 
tween the best-looking Marine and a Rus- 
sian girl is so intelligently directed by 
Howard Higgin that at times you do not 
notice that the story is entirely pointless. 
Best shot: the camera moving from one 
face to another at a court-martial while a 








voice from an unseen source thunders 
accusations. 
Girls Gone Wild (Fox). Irrelevant 


interventions of a gang war, written sub- 
titles and a synchronized sound accom- 
paniment, do not keep a cop’s son from 
marrying a millionaire’s daughter in a silly 
picture that will probably be a fair box- 
office hit. Typical shot: a dying gangster 
stiffening in the arms of a society girl with 
whom he was dancing when shot. 








Nothing but the Truth (Paramount). 
Mildly amusing comedy, centering on 
Richard Dix’s efforts to win a bet by tell- 
ing the truth for 24 hours, is brought to 
life by chubby Helen Kane. Funniest 
shot: Miss Kane singing “Do, Do Some- 
thing.” 


Helen Kane sings in an idiom and with 
an inflection peculiar to the Bronx, N. Y., 
where she grew up and where her father 
ran a neighborhood store. In vaudeville 
she was one of those fat, supernaturally 
stupid girls who serve up joke cues to 
dapper comedians. Later, in Broadway 
night-clubs, her fame spread as a singer 
of semi-salacious, contemporary folk songs. 








HELEN KANE 


College boys vote for her. 


She sang with Paul Ash’s orchestra, later 
in the musical comedy Good Boy. Young 
men in eastern colleges have voted for 
her as their favorite actress. 








Variations 

Pay—to Marilyn Miller, blue-eyed 
dancer, $100,000 for a first picture, $100,- 
ooo for a second, $150,000 for a third. 
She has contracted with First National. 


Sued—First National, by Jack Case, 
stunter: $75 for being thrown to the 
ground while riding two bucking horses at 
the same time; $10 per fall for seven falls 
from a running horse; $25 per run for 24 
runs driving six horses down a precipitous 
hill and crawling out on the tongue of the 
coach while the horses were at full speed; 
$100 for riding a horse off a 20-ft. cliff 
into a river. 


Clown. In Berlin, Adrian Wettach of 
Biel, Switzerland, famed through Europe 
as Clown Grock, last week formed his own 
picture company, announced that he would 
be actor, director, author; that his films 
would rival Charles Chaplin’s; that they 
would have no happy endings. 


Horn. No U. S. insurance company 
would underwrite personnel and equip- 
ment of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer com- 
pany going into African jungles to make a 
picture of the reminiscences of Trader 
Horn. 


Boyds. “Starring William Boyd” & 
“Featuring William Boyd” appeared simul- 
taneously last week on the posters of 
United Artists and Pathé. Both posters 
showed pictures of a manly, straight- 
featured William Boyd—the Pathé Boyd 
a film actor of long standing, the United 
Artists Boyd a new recruit from the legiti- 
mate stage (What Price Glory). Though 
each William Boyd had baptismal right to 
his name, Pathé prepared to sue United 
Artists. 
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~#-{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }¥+ 


Have Traffic Fatalities 
ceased to be NEWS? 





r URRY,”’’ said mother, giving 
Homer a quarter to get an extra 
head of lettuce... ‘‘Hurry,” said the 


foreman to the truck driver with a 
load of express . . . And now one of 
them will never hurry again. And the 
other will lose his job, his license, and 
his peace of mind forever. 


Automobile accidents have become 
so common that some editors consider 
even a fatality worth no more space 
than the short news item above. But 
loss of life on the highways is not 
presented by the ScRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers with such slighting brev- 
ity. It is presented as vital news, as a 
warning, and to focus public atten- 


tion again on one of the major men- 
aces of the day . . . traffic. 


For the SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers have been fighting traffic dan- 
gers, and trying to help solve the 
traffic problem, for many years. They 
have conducted campaigns in their 
respective cities, for traffic lights, 


safety zones, extra policemen, and 


— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post 


SCRIPPS: HOWARD 


Painted fort Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
by Floyd Munson 







crossing signals. Frequent editorials 
help to impress both drivers and walk - 
ers with their responsibilities. Schools, 


clubs, and associations have been en- 
listed to help reduce the appalling 
number of traffic fatalities. 


Traffic is a killer. It is the ogre of 
our age. It imperils the life and safety 
of every citizen. And the SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD. Newspapers regard traffic 
accidents as ranking among the most 
important news features of our times 
... to be given an emphasis that stops 
the unthinking, that warns the irre- 
sponsible, and that continually threat- 
ens the criminally careless driver with 
active and widespread publicity. 


NEW YORK Telegram SAN FRANCISCO... News INDIANAPOLIS . Times AKRON .. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 
CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON . . News DENVER Rocky Mt. News BIRMINGHAM . . Post FORT WORTH .. Press ELPASO ..... Post 
BALTIMORE . . Post CINCINNATI... . Post TOLEDO . . News-Bee MEMPHIS Press- Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO... . Sun 
PITTSBURGH . Press COVINGTON. Kentucky Post COLUMBUS .. Citizen HOUSTON . . . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERRE HAUTE . . Post 


ALBUQUERQUE... . New Mexico State Tribune 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


NEWS PAPE RS AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, Stuart S. Schuyler, pirecror, 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, DETROIT. LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 
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A new name in the automobile world ... 


the Viking ... the 90-degree V-type Fisht 


at medium price. And it is a companion 
to one of the oldest names in all motordom 


--e Oldsmobile. At the time of the intro- 
duction of the new Viking it is interesting 


to note that Oldsmobile Six sales in 1928 


were 53 per cent greater than in 1927. 


Since 1923 the Olds Motor Works, manu- 


facturer of both Oldsmobile Six and Viking 
Fisht, has been a Campbell-Ewald client. 






Advertising Well Divected 


In addition to Oldsmobile and Viking, the Campbell-Ewald Company advertises 
the following services and products: ~ American Automobile Association; 
Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; Bowes Brothers Bonds; Buick Motor 
Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; Canadian General Electric Co., Limited 
(Institutional); Caterpillar Tractors (Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated 
Corrugated and Folding Paper Boxes and Binders’ Board; Copeland Electric Refriger- 
ators; Delco-Remy Automotive Products; Delco-Products, Lovejoy Shock Absorbers; 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & Port Huron Steamship Lines; 
Dover Mfg. Co., Lady Dover Electric Irons and Percolators; Fireside Industries 
Home Arts Training; Fokker Airplanes; Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers; General Motors 
Building; General Motors of Canada (Institutional and Products); Grand Rapids Met- 
alcraft Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; J. L. 
Hudson Department Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; 
S. S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link-Belt Industrial Products; 
C. H. McAleer Automobile Polishing Products; Milson Extracts and Pharma- 
ceutical Products; National University Society, Business Coaching; National Bank 
of Commerce of Detroit; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson -Erie -Dover 
Ferry Line; Oakland Motor Cars; Panama Mail Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor 
Cars; Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion Springs; Rambler All- Metal 
Acroplanes (Canada); Sawyer- Massey Road Machinery (Canada); Scher- Hirst 
Clothing ; Shotwell Marshmallows ; Socicty of Automotive Engineers; Stanford 
University Press; Union Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust Service; United 
Motors Service; Webster Cigars; ‘Western Air Express, Airplane Transpor- 
tation; White Star Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 


In Canada — Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 
y gy g Sd y ’ ry 


Address our Detroit Office for a booklet oa the personnel and 
organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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anew way 


eating bran 


—a delicious hot whole- 
wheat cereal that contains 
but conceals the bran 


RE you tired, pepless, headachy? 
Discouraged because you think “it’s 

just nerves and I ought to get over it.” 
Sometimes “just nerves” means faulty 
elimination. Your whole system crying 
out for relief. You take laxatives. Or try 
in vain to like harsh, tasteless roughage. 


Here’s a simple and delicious remedy 
that will tempt your appetite instead of 
punishing it. It’s Pettijohn’s. Anenticingly 
good-to-eat cereal that conceals whole 
bran in tender flakes of whole wheat. 





In this savory hot cereal you'll find bran 
you really enjoy eating. Bran softened 
by cooking so that it’s kind to nervous 
digestions. Bran combined, too, with 
the vital part of the wheat, which makes 
it doubly effective. 


Pettijohn’s gives you the whole wheat 
just as nature intended you to have it. 
This means a richer protein, more abun- 
dant iron, lime and phosphorus. It 
means, too, the vitamins A, B, and E, 
which occur together only in whole 
grain cereals. 

Pettijohn’s is a refreshingly different 
change from the usual hot cereals. Try 
it served steaming hot with half-and- 


half Quick Pettijohn’s cooks in “‘toast 
and coffee time.” Try it. 


Pettijohnis 


For those who believe in 
“whole grain nutrition” 


We've a book of whys and where- 

fores of whole wheat. It’s called 

“The Truch About Bran” and con- 

tains some valuable recipes. Send for 

your free copy. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. 





MUSIC 











Solvent Symphony 

In a Cleveland hotel last fortnight, four 
people named John Long Severance, Dud- 
ley Stuart Blossom, Mrs. Adella Prentiss 
Hughes and Nikolai Sokolov, had dinner 
together. Others were present, but those 
four might well have celebrated all alone. 
They were celebrating the financial eman- 


| cipation of Cleveland’s orchestra, the cast- 
| ing out of an old theme which one can 
| nearly always hear booming from the 





tympanum of any U. S. symphony—the 
theme of debt. 


In Cleveland’s case the bills over and 
above the annual receipts have been in the 


neighborhood of $235,000 per yr. The 
reason for jubilation was that, after an 
eight (8) day drive, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra had $4,970,195 for a hall, an organ, 
an endowment. 

The four chief diners and celebrants 
had played parts as follows: 

John Long Severance, president of 
the Cleveland Musical Arts Association, 
offered $1,000,000 to build a music hall 
for the Cleveland Orchestra on two 
conditions: 1) that Western Reserve 
University contribute a plot of ground for 
the building and 2) that other Cleve- 
landers give $2,000,000 to endow the 
orchestra. Both conditions were fulfilled. 
Western Reserve University gladly offered 
a tract of land on Euclid Avenue not far 
from Cleveland’s Art Museum. The re- 
quired endowment for the orchestra was 
more than raised. To cap his generosity, 
Mr. Severance gave another $250,000 to- 
ward an endowment for the building’s 
upkeep. 

Dudley Stuart Blossom, Cleveland’s 


| popular Welfare Director, lent his impetus 


to the drive. As a boy he was concert 
master of Cleveland’s University School 
Orchestra. Later he organized a banjo 
club at Yale. As chairman of the drive he 
played Orpheus to Cleveland’s Eurydice, 
incidentally contributing $650,000 to the 
orchestra endowment himself. Some of 
this gift was from his wife, who gave 
$100,000 additional to endow the hall. 
Part of the Cleveland Orchestra furnished 
music at the dinner. The program was 
entitled “Blossom Time.” He, once an 
accomplished musician, has lost fingers 
from both hands by freezing. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes, lioness of 
Cleveland’s musical population, saw her 
dreams fulfilled. For 30 years she has 
been leading Cleveland to music. For two 
decades she was instrumental in getting 
great U. S. orchestras to visit Cleveland. 
Then she organized the Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland and in 1918 per- 
suaded that organization to get Conductor 


| Nikolai Sokolov from the New York Phil- 


harmonic, to start the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Since then she has man- 
aged the orchestra, helped repair its annual 
deficit. A tireless woman, she said only 


| last fall, “there is no limitation to a wom- 


an’s brain. . . .” To her largely must be 
given credit for an unexpected gift of 


| $250,000 from John Davison Rockefeller 


Jr., ex-urbanite Clevelander, who, although 
he long since ceased to contribute to Cleve- 
land institutions, still admires her efforts. 


Nikolai Grigorovitch Sokolov, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, sensi- 
tive, diligent, musical, beamed with delight 
at his supporters’ achievement. He tried 
to thank them in words, but words are 














CLEVELAND’s BLossom 
He conducted a tune of banknotes. 


not his medium. He turned to his mu- 
sicians and held up his baton. As the 
music commenced, he put the baton into 
the hands of Mr. Blossom. Then he who 
in eight days had just played a five- 
million-dollar tune, happily led a few 
more bars. 
— oe 


Les Noces 


The punch of most modern music is in 
the tickets. Exception: Igor Fedorovitch 
Stravinsky. He is always “good box- 
office.’””’ Manhattan’s League of Composers, 
with Stravinsky’s half-hour ballet, Les 
Noces, on the program (first U. S. produc- 
tion), preceded only by a 17th Century 
academic tidbit, last week drew a $25,000 
audience to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the smartest audience since the opening of 
the opera season last autumn. 

Stravinsky’s power of attraction lies in 
his reputation for being “primitive.” He 
is “primitive” no longer, but Les Noces is 
a perfect example of what used to be meant 
by that term. Written for percussion in- 
struments, piano, four soloists and a 
chorus, it was given last week under the 
enthusiastic baton of Philadelphia Con- 
ductor Leopold Anton Stanislaw Stokow- 
ski. 

There are four tableaux. On one side of 
the stage a bride is being prepared for 
her wedding night, her long hair is being 
combed. On the other one sees the 
anointing of the groom. Then comes the 
blessing and departure of the bride, to the 
lamenting of her parents. Finally the 
nuptial celebration, described this way by 
Conductor Stokowski for the League of 
Composers’ program note: 

“Svacha takes off bridal veil and re- 
places it with kika (headdress of married 
woman). Father of bride gives away his 
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Adolph Lukor, resident of 


Paramount Famous-Lasky, 


SAYS... 


“For sixteen years Bell & Howell professional cam- 
eras have been used almost exclusively in filming 
Paramount productions. Paramount pictures are, in 


themselves, the finest tribute to the character of your 
cameras possible to make. The amateur movie maker 
is fortunate in having equipment of such authoritative 


history placed at his disposal.” 





DOLPH ZUKOR knows movie 
cameras. As president of one of 

the largest motion picture companies 
in the world, the fact that he endorses 


Bell & Howell cameras is unquestion- 
able evidence of their superiority. 


_His opinion is shared by practically 
all other leading motion picture pro- 
ducers who also use these cameras and 


Filmo 
75 


The beautiful pocket 
size Filmo 75 is in 
every respect a fitting 
companiontothe larger 
Filmo 70. Combining 
lightness with great 
strength and rigidity it 
is especially suitable 
for field, travel and 
outdoor sports. Filmo 
75 is furnished in three 
rich colors: Walnut 
Brown, Ebony Black 
and Silver Birch Price 


$120, including case. 





have done soconsistently for twenty-two 
years. Further evidence of superiority ! 

Enjoy the pleasure and fascination of 
personal movies. Take pictures of the 
children, your friends, your favorite 
sports, hunting and outing trips, vaca- 
tions, ocean voyages, and a thousand 
and one other interesting subjects. See 
movies of yourself! But when you buy 
your camera, profit by the experience 
of those who know—unquestionably! 
Insist on getting Bell & Howell Fimo. 
It is the surest way to obtain pictures of 
professional beauty, brilliance and clear- 
ness—pictures that need no apology. 


In operation Filmoiseven more simple 
than a “still” camera. Merely look 
through the spy-glass viewfinder, press 
the button and “What you see, you get” 
—to be shown Iater in living action 
with Filmo Projector. 


For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras 
use Eastman Safety Film (16mm. )—in the yellow 
box—both regular and panchromatic—obtain- 
able at practically all dealers handling cameras 
and supplies. Filmo cameras and Filmo Projectors 
are adaptable, under license from Eastman Kodak 
Company, for use of Eastman Kodacolor film for 








Left —Scene from “The Letter,” featuring 
Jeanne Eagels and O. P. Heggie. A Para- 
mount all-talking picture. 





Right — Scene from “Close Harmony.” A 
Paramount picture featuring Charles “Buddy 
Rogers and Nancy Carroll, 


home movies in full color. Cost of film covers 
developing and return postpaid, within the 
country where processed, ready to show at home 
or anywhere. 


See a nearby dealer for complete Filmo 
demonstration, or write for illustrated, 


descriptive movie booklet “What You 
See, You Get.” 


70 


The original and most 
highly perfected auto 
matic personal movie 
camera ever produced. 
Price $180, including 
case. Other models for 
making s-lo-w movies 


BELL & HOWELL 


Lo 


BELL & HOWELL CO. + Dept. E1, 1818 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. - NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD + LONDON (B. & H. Co.. Ltd.) » Established 1907 
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In those days — 
he was the firm 


The firm’s letters bore the stamp of | 


his own personality .. . for he and the 
firm were one. And the stationery he 
used represented his own personal 
dignity. 

The “one-man” business has given 
way to the modern corporation. A 
letter may be signed by one of a doz- 
en executives — today, it is the corpo- 
rate signature that matters. And now, 
more than ever, is the stationery im- 
portant... For the character of the 
stationery reflects more than just one 
man’s dignity — it reflects the standing 
and prestige of a great corporation. 

In the days when letters were writ- 
ten in the copy clerk’s meticulous 
longhand, the leading figures of Am- 
erican Business found Crane’s Bond 
worthy to bear their signatures. And 
now, the executives of great corpora- 
tions — the gigantic names we conjure 
with today — still select Crane’s Bond 
torepresent their firms with 
honor and distinction. 

Crane’s Bond is a 100% 
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the look and feel of quality— 
an unmistakable air of sub- 
stance and authority. For 128 
years, the name Crane has 


stood for fine paper. 


CRANE’S 
BOND 


CRANE & CO., Inc. 
DALTON - - MASS. 





new white rag paper. It has | 
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daughter. Mother of bride leads her 
daughter to groom’s parents. Father of 
bride strikes bride with whip (ancient 
ritual, symbol of submission) and then 
passes whip to groom. Girls and bride 
dance to ancient folk-song—the whole 
company becomes increasingly intoxicated. 
All dance a ronde and sing, while a man 
and his wife from among the guests enter 
the bed to warm it with the heat of their 
bodies. Drushka and Svacha bring dishes 
of food. The whole company lead the 
bride and groom near to the bed in prepa- 
ration. Bride takes off shoes of groom 
(symbol of submission), guests bring 
seven sheaves of wheat (symbol of pleni- 
tude). Svacha brings white sheet (test of 
virginity). Groom strikes bride with whip 
(symbol of possession). Bride and groom 
embrace. Drushka brings a stall, with 
calves and lambs painted on it, and chick- 
ens carved in wood on top. Svat takes out 
couple who are warming bed. Drushka 
puts stall as screen before bed. Bride and 
groom enter bed. Erotic exaltation of all 
company. The shadows grow darker. The 
whole company is immobile as if trans- 
fixed. Father of bride sings the final mag- 
nificently eloquent phrase, interrupted at 
irregular intervals by bell-like crashes from 
the orchestra.” 


Friend or foe, none can deny Stravin- 
sky’s fame. 

Forty-seven years ago in Oranienbaum, 
near St. Petersburg, little Igor Stravinsky 
was born, son of an opera singer. He was a 
child of terrifying musical precocity and an 
early tendency towards hair-splitting con- 
versation. The law first attracted him and 
he attended the University. Then, aged 20, 
he met a wise old man, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
one of the great five who had founded the 
Russian National School of Music. Rim- 
sky, steeped in the folk-lore of his country, 
taught the youth to put his ear to the 
ground, to listen to the earth sounds of 
Muscovy. 

First came a symphony in 1907, decent, 
unoriginal, academic music. Three years 
later, the Stravinsky talent was revealed in 
The Fire Bird, written for Ballet-Master 
Sergei Pavlovich Diaghilev. A _business- 
man from the start, Stravinsky realized 
that opera was dying. Ballet, in Paris at 
least, was the money-maker of the moment. 
A Europeanized Russian, tongue in cheek, 
Stravinsky sold barbarism and Orientalism 
to a sated Western public, caricaturing his 
native land, frightening timid musicians 
with brutal tone-pictures of a country otf 
Cossacks and white bears, wolves and 
samovars, sexual symbols and fantastic 
ikons. 

After writing Les Noces, in 1923, Stra- 
vinsky suddenly, as if fed up with his own 
excesses, perhaps realizing that the pendu- 
lum of public opinion was about to swing 
backwards, turned classic. Back to Pergo- 
lesi he has gone, back to Bach, to Mozart. 
Since the work by which his widest public 
knows him, he has written little pieces on 
five notes, a simple concerto, music in 
forms of antique simplicity. It is, how- 
ever, the false simplicity of fashionable 
Paris couturiers, of Marie Antoinette 
playing shepherdess, of Matisse’s artless 
drawings. The latest Stravinsky technique 
reaches back 300 years, touched always 
with the acid of contemporary life. 
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ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in 
general use wherever 
such work as this is done: 


Payroll and Labor Distribu- 
tion 

Material and Stores Record 

Sales and Profit Analysis 

Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital 
Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and In- 
ventories 

Federal, State and 
Municipal <Ac- 
counting 

General Accounting 


REG U S PAT.OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


PETY INnVvOICE.. 





NAMES 


AYE MANUPACTORING COMPANY Ir, 
<5 Blowk Avenwet dakase - 


Anvtown. Vow Lavk 


To 20 cee 


‘pictures your organization 


A hundred . .. a thousand or more in- 
voices go out correct and then... 

Inaccurate invoicing is expensive to the 
buyer and you can’t blame an executive 
for wanting to buy from the firm that is 
the cheapest to do business with. Lost or 
disputed accounts, duplication and de- 
tailed checking of invoices from vendors 
that make too many billing mistakes are 
all annoying and add to the purchaser’s 
cost of accounting. 


The Powers Method offers a mechani- 


cal audit of the invoices sent out. You do 
not depend on a checker who may very 
easily pass over a pricing error or fail to 
find a mistake in extension. With Powers 
verification you know that every invoice is 
correct. You have saved money in the actual 
invoicing operationand establishedarespect 
for your organization with your customers. 

Let us acquaint you with the Powers 


Invoicing scory... it only starts with the 
invoicing. A local Powers representative 


will gladly call. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC, 


Powers Accounting Machine Division 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AND WORDS AS 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


WELL AS FIGURES 
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Towhom will you entrust 


Practical training first. The 
experts shown above train 
ali new men in the practical 
field work. Every new man 
must go through a thorough 
course of training and be 
proved out—no untrained 
men are ever used. These 
selected instructors are men 
of character, intelligence, 
and professional attitude 


Tumbling Team— Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery, 
1928-29. Davey Tree Sur- 
geons are athletictypes. They 
are carefully selected with 
the idea of physical fitness. 
The nature of the work and 
their training make them 
more so. In addition to in- 
telligence and character, they 
have physical energy; that is 
why they are diligent workers 








PP / 


Scientific Training. A laboratory class at the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery—using high-powered microscopes and dissecting lenses to 
learn the sciences relating to their work. They must know the scientific 
reasons for all the things that they have been trained to do skilfully 


































ET us talk about your trees. They 
are living things, subject to dis- 
ease, decay, starvation, insect attacks, 
mechanical injury and other ills. They 
are priceless to you—only time can 
replace them, long time at that. 

Just for the moment, think of the 
most valuable tree on your place. 
Suppose it is starving. Wouldn’t you, 
in self interest, insist upon scientifi- 
cally trained experts who know what 
to feed it, and how, and when—with- 
out guessing or experimenting? 

If this priceless tree is decaying in 
the trunk or limbs, and is growing 
steadily weaker, liable at any moment 
to break off or break apart in any high 
wind, wouldn’t you entrust its treat- 
ment only to men with proven scientific 
knowledge and real personal skill? 

If anything is wrong with that tree 
—and dozens of things might be 
wrong, because it is a living, breath- 
ing organism—wouldn’t you demand 
reliable experts who are trained to 
diagnose tree troubles? Certainly 
proper treatment cannot be given 
without correct diagnosis. 

You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons 
with a feeling of confidence and satis- 
faction. They are carefully selected 
and reliable men. They are thoroughly 
trained and have real demonstrated 
skill. They are educated scientifically 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Sur- 
gery, the only school of its kind in the 
world. They knowhow todiagnosethe 
ailmentsof trees. Their knowledge and 
skill are based upon a half century of 
Davey experience. They are backed by 
a responsible business organization. 





Practical Training. This is a class learning the 

important art of saw filing at the Davey Insti- 

tute. Every man is taught how to keep his tools 

sharp and in proper condition. Sharp tools 

mean good and rapid work. Practical training 
plus science means efficient service 
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your priceless trees? 


| Surprisingly low cost 
| In 1928, Davey Tree Surgeons served 21,608 

clients from Boston to beyond Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 76 per cent of 
these clients paid less than $100.00 each. The 
following table tells the story. 

17,022 clients paid less than $100.00 each 
2,223 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 
1,642 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 

721 clients paid more than $500.00 each 
You can afford to employ the expert, reli- 
able service of Davey Tree Surgeons for your 
trees. They will do as much work as you want 
—and no more. They will do their work right 
—they will save any tree that can be saved— 
they willgive youprofessional and conscientious 
service. There is no charge except for working 
time, plusthenecessary materialsand expressage. 
Davey service is local 

| Davey TreeSurgeons liveand work in your vicin- 
ity. They are almost as conveniently located as 
your dentist or doctor or surgeon. They are not 
sent from Ohio for your individual work — they 
aretrained in Ohio, but they live in yourvicinity 

and work regularly for other nearby people. 
Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for examination of 
yourtrees without cost or obligation. Permanent 
representatives are located in principal cities; 

the nearest one can serve you conveniently. 





Everyone who sees Davey Tree Surgeons at work in the 
trees says, ““They climb like squirrels.”” They certainly 
are remarkable climbers—they are trained to it. They 
get around in the trees with surprising agility and speed. 
But they use ropes—never injurious climbing spurs—to 
facilitate climbing, to prevent accidents, and to protect 
trees, wires and other property. They have diligence, 
speed, accuracy and a trained knowledge of their work 














The Student Body of the Davey Institute of 


Tree Surgery, 1928-29, numbers 446 splendid 
young men in the F resh man, Junior and 
Senior classes, all selected from the proven men 
who have already been thoroughly trained in a 
practical way. The purpose of this resident 
school is to provide scientific knowledge and 
accuracy to supplement the practical skill that 


is given in the field training. This gives bal- 
anced education— Davey Tree Surgeons know 
both how and why. The Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery has been in continuous operation for 
twenty years, the only school teaching the 
science of Tree Surgery. The Faculty of the 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery includes 37 
scientists and master Tree Surgeons. 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 

Father of Tree Surgery 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 253 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
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| MILESTONES 


Born. A son: to Senator and Mrs. 
Walter Evans Edge of New Jersey; in 
Washington. There are now two Edge 
boys, two Edge girls. 


Engaged. Charlton MacVeagh of Man- 
hattan (J. P. Morgan & Co.), son of 
Charles MacVeagh, U. S. Ambassador to 


Japan; to Adele Katte Merrill, Manhat- 
tan socialite. 


ames) VOR 

Married. Melville Elijah Stone IT, of 
Chicago (Lee, Higginson & Co.), name- 
sake grandson of the Associated Press’ 
late general manager; and Katharine 


Temple Lapsley of Bedford, N. Y., grand- 
daughter of the late Manhattan financier 





COME 


Tahea Chris Graft 
Ride/ 














Model 14 
Chris-Craft 
28-ft. Custom 
‘Runabout, 11 
passengers, 42 
miles per hour 
$4975 








ee 
rs Xi ya ’ Howard Lapsley; in Bedford. Mr. Stone 
f= “\ FF og . was once described and painted by Artist 
ee eee Thomas Casilear Cole as “the genuine, 


| cleanminded young man of today in these 
| United States” (Time, Feb. 14, 1927). 


o— 
| Married. Phyllis Haver, cinemactress, 
onetime bathing beauty; and William See- 
man, Manhattan wholesale grocer; in the 
Manhattan home of Cartoonist Rube Gold- 
berg; by Mayor James John Walker who 
later, exhilarated, escorted the bride and 
groom to the Berengaria. 
“aR 
Married. Rufus T. Bush of Manhattan, 
Oxford undergraduate, only son of 
Founder-President Irving T. Bush of Bush 
Terminal Co.; and Joan Price Jeffery, 
Manhattan socialite; in Manhattan. 
meinem 
Married. Barbara Prudence Barnard of 
Manhattan, daughter of Sculptor George 
Grey Barnard; and Gordon MacGregor of 
Manhattan; in Sculptor Barnard’s Clois- 
ters (personally collected group of medi- 
eval art), a branch of Manhattan’s Metro- 
politan Museum. 


Chris -Craft 









Wherever you may be, at home or abroad, 
Chris-Craft merchants await the pleasure of giv- 
ing you and your friends a Chris-Craft ride. In 
principal centers throughout the world Chris- 
‘Craft demonstrators lie in the water awaiting 
only the touch of the starter button to unfold for 


you a remarkable experience in water motoring. 














You'll feel just as much at home with a Chris- 
Craft as you do at the wheel of your automobile. 
Starting, lighting, steering and controls are those 
of the high grade motor car. Ahead or back, 
turning or stopping, Chris-Craft minds your hand 
and matches your mood—a child can drive it. 








Chris-Craft merchants are being drawn from the 
ranks of successful business men in all lines of 
business. If your interest lies in a Chris-Craft 
dealership, your first ride will show you what 
Chris-Craft means to the future of transportation 
—why selling Chris-Craft is the next great 
business opportunity. 








Married. Virginia Waddill Shepherd of 
Richmond, Va., step-daughter of Novelist 
James Branch Cabell (Jurgen); and Ed- 
ward King Davis, Manhattan lawyer; in 


Richmond. 
— oe 

Elected. Charles L. Bradley of Cleve- 
land; to be board chairman of Erie R. R.; 
succeeding Frederick Douglass Under- 
wood, resigned. 

—— e>—_—_ 

Died. Butcher Matthias Sticz of 
Kecskemet, Hungary, 506 lIbs., “fattest 
man in Europe’”’; by suicide; in Kecske- 
met. He shot himself because he could no 
longer afford beef in the quantity (two 
roasts) which he required at breakfast. 

———  o--——_ 

Died. Capt. A. E. S. Hambelton of 
London, “Mark Twain of the Atlantic,” 
retired White Star Line master (Celtic, 
Baltic, Belgic, Adriatic, Olympic); in 
London. 









Phone or write the nearest Chris-Craft merchant. 
Drive a Chris-Craft as our guest. A confidential 
deferred payment plan is available. A completely 
illustrated catalog may be had for the asking. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
285 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
New York Factory Branch—1 West 52nd St. at 5th Ave. 


Chris-Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of 
All-Mahogany Motor Boats 














Runabouts - Sedans - Commuters - Cruisers 
18 Models 22 to 38 feet 30 to 45 Miles an Hour 
82 to 225 Horsepower 8 to 26 Passengers 


$2235 to $15,000 





eae 
Died. Lieut. Col. Sir Alan Hughes Bur- 
goyne, 48, of Buckinghamshire, England, 
Conservative member of Parliament, mili- 
tary author, board chairman of 30 com- 
| panies (phonographs, rubber, books, oil, 
wine, mines, banks); in Buckinghamshire. 

| — 
Died. Willis W. Thornton, 58, of Akron, 
Ohio, journalist, onetime president of the 












Chris Smith & Sons Boat Co. 
285 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 
Please mail illustrated catalog. 
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Now presenting six 


ALL-STEEL MODELS 





INTRODUCING STILL HIGHER 
STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 


An outstanding achievement— 
a distinct contribution ... the 
first all-steel refrigerators. Revo- 


CAN°T WARP 
lutionary designs—new low STRONGER, STURDIER 


always fit perfectly. One which 
will operate with the least 
amount of current. 


The hermetically sealed mecha- 


prices. The greatest values ever COST LESS TO OPERATE nism remains just as it has always 


offered by General Electric. 


This all-steel refrigerator development marks 
the climax of years of painstaking work. It is 
another contribution to better living —made 
by the engineers and scientists of the General 
Electric Research Laboratories. This is the same 
group that perfected the hermetically sealed 
mechanism which, by reason of its quietness 
and efficiency, has already made the General 
Electric Refrigerator so great a success. 

Now you can buy a refrigerator with a cabinet 
built like a safe. One with doors that will 


been ... sealed away from dust 
and difficulties, permanently oiled, quiet, un- 
seen, untouched ... one of the miracles of 
modern science. 


Mass production has made possible many im- 
portant economies. Prices now start at only 
$215, at the factory, and there are six sizes of 
the all-steel models to choose from. Investigate 
them thoroughly and drop a card for a de- 
scriptive booklet to Section H-5, Electric Refrig- 
eration Department, General Electric Company, 


Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL:*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


4) 
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Equipment Manufacturers 


ee ee makers of kitchen equipment are 

turning to enduring Toncan. 

For, they know that beneath the sparkling enameled 

surface must be an unchanging, permanent base. And 

Toncan answers the need. 

For Toncan is a wonderfully durable iron. Its surface gives 
orcelain enamel a bull dog grip that will not be shaken 
oose. Chips, flakes, dents are rare exceptions. 

The Toncan Iron sheets used by so many makers of 

kitchen equipment are the same super iron used for 

exposed parts and piping of buildings, for great culverts, 

for engine boilers, oven linings, washing machines, 

water heaters. 

Toncan is used for a thousand and one places where 

men must play safe against the continuous warfare of 

dampness, rust, heat and corrosion. 


No other ferrous metal resists these enemies quite so 
stubbornly or quite so successfully as Toncan Iron. 


That is why its advantages, like its uses, are many, 
many fold. 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
Massillon and Canton, Ohio 


REGUS. PAT. OFF, 


- TONCAN 


COPPER 


Mo-lyb-den-um 
IRON 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 








| if 
_, Lasting Beauty! 
The Goal of Kitchen 
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Scripps-McRae league and of Scripps- 
Howard chainpapers; in Akron. 
——_—o——- 

Died. Tom Finty Jr., 61, Of Dallas, 
Tex., longtime (1914-29) editor of the 
Dallas Evening Journal, associate editor 
of the Dallas Morning News; in Dallas. 

—_—o— 

Died. Edward Francis Carry, 62, of 
Chicago, president of Pullman Co., finan- 
cier (banks, mail orders, cement, tools), 
Irish history student, onetime stenogra- 
pher; of cerebral embolism; in Chicago. 
Oo— 

Died. Mrs. Lucy Burgess Farnsworth, 
63, of Dedham, Mass., mother of the late 
Henry Farnsworth of the Foreign Legion, 
first U. S. citizen to die in the World War; 
in Dedham. 





—o©—— 

Died. Michael Michaelovitch Romanov, 
68, Grand Duke of Russia, cousin of 
Nicholas II, son of the late great Grand 
Duke Michael Nicholaevitch (1832- 
1909); in London, where his daughter 
Nadejda is the smart Marchioness of Mil- 
ford Haven, wife of Prince George Mount- 
batten, potent kinsman of George V. Once 
used to an income of five million dollars, 
Grand Duke Michael had recently been 
employed in the British civil service at a 
salary of $2,000. 


ee 


Died. Countess Santa Eulalia, 71, of 
Philadelphia, Indiana farmer’s daughter, 
onetime (third) wife of the late John 
Batterson Stetson (hats), mother of U. S. 
Minister to Poland John Batterson Stet- 
son Jr., relict of Portuguese Sculptor 
Alexis de Queiros Ribeiro de Sotto-Maior 


| d’Almeida e Vasconcellos, Count Santa 
| Eulalia; on her ranch near San Fernando, 


Calif. 
—— 

Died. Dr. Charles Euchariste de’ 
Medici Sajous, 76, of Philadelphia, out- 
standing U. S. ductless gland specialist, 
occupant of the world’s first chair of 
endocrinology (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), scion of French-Flemish nobility, 
member of the French Academy; of heart 
disease; in Philadelphia. 
 — 

Died. James Pilkington, 78, of Man- 
hattan, oldtime policeman, Civil War vet- 
eran, contractor, boxer, wrestler, trap- 
shooter, sculler, oarsman, bowler, track- 
man; of pneumonia; in Manhattan. In 
1879, in Manhattan’s Madison Square 
Garden, Athlete Pilkington won the na- 
tional amateur championship in both box- 
ing and wrestling on the same night. 
=~ 

Died. John Ennis, 87, of Stamford, 
Conn., oldtime contractor, Civil War vet- 
eran, walker, skater, swimmer, crack shot, 
boxer; of pneumonia; in Stamford. In 
1910, he broke the transcontinental walk- 
ing record, hiking from Coney Island to 
San Francisco in 80 days, 5 hrs. 








Died. Mrs. Murphy, 75, of Manhattan, 
dowager hippopotamus of the Central 
Park zoo, first of her species to enter the 
U. S. (1880), relict of Caliph I, mother of 
Caliph II; of indigestion and senility; 
Manhattan. Her teeth and appetite had 
worn away. Her last meal was a meagre 
60 Ibs. of chopped hay, 30 qts. of mash 
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Hobo Gone Babbitt 
HeLLo Towns!—Sherwood Anderson— 
Horace Liveright ($3). 


When Sherwood Anderson wandered 
over the Virginia hills from his Troutdale 
farm to the town of Marion, the towns- 
folk, inquisitive, turned out to see the 
Famous Author. But when he wandered 
over again and bought their printshop, 
lock, stock and cuspidor, with its two 
weekly papers, their reaction was not so 
simple. They were proud that the Author 
should choose their town and their county 
newspapers for his own. But they were 
ashamed that he had been famed for a 
“filthy mind” and dreaded lest he turn it 
indecently loose in their respectable little 
papers. They were pleased that by his 
very presence Marion would attain a re- 
nown not unlike Dayton, Tenn., and 
Marion, Ohio. They were mortified that 
his intellectual friends should learn that 
Marion still had hog-zoning laws, that 
Marion edited both its Democratic and 
its Republican paper in one & the same 
shop. 

Far from ridiculing Marion, Editor 
Anderson’s friends have succumbed to his 
civic zeal. They have read, for example, 
his editorials exhorting Marion to support 
its Kiwanis band. Marion was flattered 
when Manhattan’s great Otto Hermann 
Kahn, no Kiwanian, sent a check for $100. 

With increasing satisfaction Marion, 
Va., realizes that Sherwood Anderson is 
no longer the sinister, black-haired hobo 
whose face the advertisements used to 
show marked by unspeakable passions, by 
furrows and pouches suggesting unmen- 
tionable artistic orgies. Sherwood Ander- 
son has become a plump, benign, grey- 


haired citizen, radiating goodwill. Unlike 
Sinclair Lewis, baiter of smalltownsmen, 


“Sherwood Anderson has said: “I like 


people just as they are. I do not want to 
change any one.” 


Disarmed, Marion has accepted him, 
and he is pleased. He writes: “Yesterday 
I drove my car down a street of our town 
I had never been on before. I did not 
know the street was there. Men hailed me. 
Women and children were sitting on door- 
steps. ‘It is our editor.’ ‘Well, you have 
been a long time getting down here.’ 

“When I drive on a country road in 
this county farmers or their wives call to 
me: ‘Come in and get some cider, a basket 
of grapes, some sweet corn for dinner.’ 
The women of the town and county keep 
the print shop fragrant with flowers. I 
have a place in this community. . . .” 

In Hello Towns! Editor Anderson has 
collected editorials and news stories from 


Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, True, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


his two weeklies, pitched them together 
with a few running comments, and pro- 
duced the book-a-year which his enter- 
prising Manhattan publisher demands. 
Some of the news stories are less news 
than story and are the more pleasing to 


an articulate citizen of Marion: “As for 
town and county news, we have usually 








SHERWOOD ANDERSON 





He hears things at the post office, the 
drug store. 


heard it at the post office or drug-store 
two or three days before the Marion 
Democrat comes out. That, of course, 
adds to interest in the Democrat, as every- 
body wants to see how the thing looks in 


print.” 
—— 


Teddy Tudor 

HENRY THE E1GHTH—Francis Hackett 
—Liveright ($3). 

He stood among his councilors, taller 
than any, “hot-looking, heavily perfumed” 
—the new king. He was 18, golden-haired, 
pink-and-white, husky, gusty, eager to be- 
gin the business of running England. His 
penny-pinching old father had run that 
business pretty well, had piled up money, 
but the son thought Henry VII had been 
piddling. He would speed up the small 
but rich-going concern, put himself and 
England on the map. He always thought 
of himself first and said that all he did 
was for the glory of God. That was the 
fashion. Solidly behind him stood all 
England—soldiers, churchmen, ministers, 
tradesmen. 


a 


England was healthy, wealthy, wiser 
than it knew. Up-thrusting middle classes 
were doing wonders in commerce. All over 
Europe, Henry’s age (1500-1550) was a 
time bursting with new vigor. Old disci- 
plines were breaking down. New coun- 
tries were opening up—America, Africa, 
India. The imaginations of men burned 
with dreams of gold to be brought back 
by far-ranging ships. Had there been 
newspapers then, the following names 
would have been in the headlines— 
Columbus, Cortes, Pizarro, Copernicus, 
Botticelli, Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Titian, 
Holbein, Cellini, Erasmus, Cranmer, Wol- 
sey, Thomas Cromwell, Luther, Rabelais, 
Machiavelli, Loyola. 

For 38 years, in many ways like a later 
man named Roosevelt, Henry VIII hunted, 
swashbuckled, consorted with scholars, 
schemed, warred, legislated, toiled. He also 
married prodigiously. 

France and the Holy Roman Em- 
pire (now, roughly, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, pieces of Italy) both were 
rich, more populous than England with 
its three million people. He played them 
off against each other so that they were 
often seeking England’s aid. He launched 
a new church and designed a wagon to 
grind corn while it rolled along. He built 
up the navy, encouraged business, ab- 
sorbed Wales, pacified (for a few mo- 
ments) Ireland, weakened hostile Scotland, 
played the flute, started a book, jousted in 
the tiltyard, began the great English age 
that was to be called Elizabethan. 

Average Reader pictures Henry VIII 
as a fat lecher who married many wives. 
He was, he did. But there was more in 
his marrying than lechery. An autocrat 
surrounded by lovely “maids of doubtful 
honor,” he had no need to marry multi- 
tudinously. He needed a legitimate son for 
the sake of his pride, his dynasty, his 
country. By his halidom he would have a 
son if he had to marry and murder a half- 
dozen wives. Presented with the infant 
Elizabeth, later to be called great, he 
bellowed: “But Christ, this to me! To 
me! A daughter! I would prefer a son 
blind, deaf, crippled. . . . You make filth 
of me.” 

Author Hackett groups his history of 
Henry around the six wives. Some of them 
were of profound political influence. The 
roster: 

(1) Catherine, a homely, pious Spanish 
girl, who had married Henry’s elder bro- 
ther Arthur for political reasons. Arthur 
died. Catherine failed to give Henry a 
son. Having natural evidence that this 
was not his fault, Henry divorced her. 

(2) Anne Boleyn, young, bold, bright- 
faced, ambitious. Her sister had been a 
mistress of Henry’s. No mistress would 
she be. Heavy-breathing Henry wrote 


post- Ben Boswell recommends: 


15 
The Weekly Newsmagazing ’ 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


BEN BOSWELL Tse ArrermMatH—The World Crisis 1918-1928. Winston S 


Churchill, Scribner, $5.00. Ebullient history bursting with wis- 
dom and prejudice. (See Tne, April 22). 


Tue Twister—Edgar Wallace, Doubleday, Doran. Ingenious mys- 
tery of English race tracks and Dutch diamond swindles. (April 


Tue Lives, Herorc DEEDS, AND SAYINGS OF GARGANTUA AND 
His SoN PANTAGRUEL—Francois Rabelais, Simon & Schuster 
$3.50. Convenient one volume edition in English. (April 22) 

Rapetats--Anatole France, Holt, $5.00. Pleasant and harmless 
lectures by the late great member of the French Academy. 
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| ppewind as there are few boat designers 
to approach the skill and technique 
of John Hacker, Naval Architect, just 
so there are few fast runabouts of even 
custom built design to rival the inimi- 
table beauty, smartness, and thrilling 
speeds of the Hackercraft genuine 
mahogany motor boats. Four staunch 


sizes are offered. The 24 footer is Gray 
eight powered to give 35 m.p.h., while 
the 26, 29, and 30 foot models are Ker- 
math or Sterling powered to provide 
speeds up to 44 m.p.h. Our illustrated 
catalog is replete with information. 
May we send it? Or better still, arrange 
with us for a demonstration ride. 


$3150 to $5750 
HACKER BOAT COMPANY 


520 River Road 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


AM ewscas fine m NABOUTS 
HACKERCRAFT 








long love letters to her with hearts drawn 
on them. She bore Elizabeth. He said she 
was adulterous, chopped off her head. 

(3) Jane Seymour, still, pale-eyed, 
blank-faced, pretty. She gave him sickly 
Edward, his only male heir, then died of it. 

(4) Anne of Cleves, a plain German, no 
longer young. Henry had seen only Hol- 
bein’s portrait of her. He married her 
largely to gain influential friends against 
France. Seeing her for the first time, he 
“disliked her person.” He went through 
with the ceremony, set her aside. 

(5) Katheryn Howard, young, “very 
small and well-rounded with a delightful 
open expression.” She had had lovers be- 
fore, took another. Off came her head. 
Facing the block, she said: “I die a queen, 
but I would rather die the wife of Cul- 
peper.” She had stabbed Henry’s pride. 
He was getting fat, middle-aged. Laws 
were passed to make it praiseworthy to 
tattle on a naughty queen, to make it 
fatal for a royal-bride-to-be to horn- 
swoggle the king as to her virtue. 

(6) Katherine Parr, widow, woman of 
great good sense and good will. Henry 
was 50, his face greasy and yellow in 
candlelight, his hands “broken out with 
rings.” He was going to chop off her head, 
but she quietly talked him out of it. 

The Significance. Author Hackett’s 
Henry is immense. Others who have writ- 
ten biographically of the gigantic, simple- 
minded, “‘red-tempered,” go-getter king in- 
clude: Froude (hero worship in magnifi- 
cent prose); Gasquet (colored with re- 
ligious emotion); H. A. L. Fisher (fairly, 
in The Political History of England, vol. 
6). And there is the monumental Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
21 vols., a work of 50 years, deep mine of 
source material. Author Hackett used 
these and many another book and record. 
He worked on his biography over a period 
of six years. It has the best of material 
(perhaps too much), a brilliant style (now 
and then a polish with obvious labor in it). 
He demonstrates that the ‘‘psycho-histo- 
rian” should be “then-minded.” In addi- 
tion to Henry and his immediate group, 
he gives an enlightening picture of con- 
temporary Europe. 

The Author was born in Kilkenny, 
Ireland, 1883; reached the U. S. in 1900; 
married Signe Toksvig of Denmark; did 
some law work in New York, editorial 
writing in Chicago, made the Friday Liter- 
ary Review of the Chicago Evening Post 
the best thing of its kind in the Midwest; 
went to The New Republic to do books, 
resigned in 1922 to write books of his 
own—several historical-sociological works, 
one so-so novel (That Nice Young 
Couple), and now Henry the Eighth. He 
has found his work. Royalties on more 
than 100,000 copies of Henry are begin- 
ning to pour in upon Biographer Hackett, 
now at his home in Duncannon, Ireland. 

. a 
Mention 

Two Essays oN ANALYTICAL PsyCHOL- 
ocy—C. G. Jung—Translated by H. G. 
Baynes—Dodd Mead ($4). The first con- 
secutive statement, in English, of psycho- 
analysis as revised by Jung, the unorthodox 
Freudian with the mystical tendency. His 
explanation reveals a great vitality of 
thinking that is cluttered by the very mass 
of his thoughts—difficult reading, but well 
worth the trouble. 
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Two Colonels 
Stepping out of a meeting of the Associ- 


ated Press at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, | 


Manhattan, a multitude of publishers 
stepped into a meeting of the American 


Newspaper Publishers Association at the | 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Manhattan. Two 
chief things they found to grow excited 
about in their 43rd annual meeting. 

Gag Law. Publisher Col. Robert 


Rutherford McCormick of the Chicago | 
Tribune presented the report of his Free- | 


dom of the Press Committee. Col. Mc- 
Cormick is a he-champion of Freedom of 
the Press. Last fortnight he indignantly 
announced the withdrawal of the Tribune’s 
correspondent from Moscow because the 
Soviet censors would permit only twaddle 
to be wired out of their perfect common- 


wealth (Time, April 29). Last week he | 


fell upon Minnesota’s so-called gag law. 

This law provides that anyone who pub- 
lishes ‘ta malicious, scandalous and de- 
famatory newspaper, magazine or other 
periodical is guilty of a nuisance” and may 
be enjoined from further publication. In 


the fall of 1927 two men started publish- | 


ing a Minneapolis weekly paper called 
The Saturday Press. After publishing nine 
issues they were hailed into court and the 
publication ordered suspended. They 
pleaded that the law was unconstitutional. 
The Minnesota Supreme Court held other- 
wise. Under the law the two publishers 
were perpetually enjoined from publishing 
their “nuisance” under the name of The 
Saturday Press or any other name. The 
case is now pending a second time before 
the Minnesota Supreme Court. 
there, an attempt will be made to take it 
to the. U. S. Supreme Court. 

Col. McCormick described the Minne- 
sota law as “tyrannical, despotic, un-Amer- 
ican and offensive,” declared that it would 
place the press in a position where it could 
be silenced by any corrupt administration. 


If lost 


Hitherto the courts have had power to | 


punish libelous publications, but this law | 


gives them power to prevent publications 
entirely. What is more it enables a whole 
file of a paper, extending over a period of 
three months or more, to be placed in 
evidence, and permits stopping publica- 
tion entirely unless the publisher can prove 
every statement that has appeared in all 
that time—a thing practically impossible 
on account of expense. Not even a jury 
trial is granted. One judge by a simple 
decision can put a paper out of business 


indefinitely and if thereafter the publisher | 


prints any defamatory statement, whether 
true or not, the judge can send him to jail 
for contempt of court. 

Gravely to his fellow publishers Col. 
McCormick declared: “The possibility that 
such a law could legally be adopted and en- 
forced would cause newspaper properties 
everywhere to be of small or doubtful 
value.” 

Power and the Press. An acrimonious 
argument arose when Publisher Col. 
Robert Ewing of the New Orleans States 
and Shreveport Times offered a resolution 
concerning the action of International 
Paper and Power Co. in buying newspaper 
shares. A case in point was the recent 
purchase by International Paper (sub- 








THESE ARE ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF SIX BALLS THAT TOOK THE GUILLOTINE TEST. THE NAMES ARE 
PAINTED OUT ON FIVE OF THEM. OTHERWISE, THESE ARE THE EXACT RESULTS YOU WOULD HAVE SEEN 
HAD YOU BEEN AN EYE-WITNESS TO THE TEST. 


THE GUILLOTINE 
settles the question 
of which is the most durable golf ball 


...and proves the KRO-FLITE 
the sturdiest ball in the world 


Wuart is the Guillotine? It is the labora- 
tory equivalent of a viciously topped iron 
shot. It is a heavily weighted steel knife 
that drops on a golf ball with all the force 
of a powerfully swung club. 


It is devised so that the knife hits a ball 
exactly as a club head does on a topped 
shot. Coldly scientific, free from all human 
variance, it plays no favorites. It is the 
most relentless and revealing golf ball 
test that can be made. 


Six balls took this Guillotine Test. 
One is the Kro-Flite. The others are five 
of the best-known balls the world pro- 
duces. On each of these five, the falling 
blade of the Guillotine cut completely 
through the cover. All five were hope- 
lessly ruined. 


But in the Kro-Flite, the Guillotine 
met its master. On this stout- 
covered ball, the knife left a 
barely visibledent. After this 
terrific abuse, the Kro-Flite 
could easily have played 


made by 


KRO- 


more than the 72 holes for which Spalding 
guarantees it. The Guillotine has never 
yet been able to cut a Kro-Flite ball—it 
has never failed to cut any other. 

Try Kro-Flite yourself. Test it for dura- 
bility and measure it for distance against 
any other ball in the world. Your Profes- 
sional or Sports Dealer will supply you. 


! 


ce: ee 





ABOUT DISTANCE 


Spalding makes two golf balls—''Spalding"’ 
and “Kro-Flite."’ The one which bears the | 
name "Spalding" has been proved by years of 
tournament play—at home and abroad—to be 
the world’s longest golf ball. Yet the ball 
which bears the name *‘Kro-Flite’’ is only a | 
trifling distance behind this longest of all balls 
—a fact established time after time in the driv- 
ing machine tests at Chicopee, Mass., Pine- 
burst, N. C., and. Putney, England. The 
Kro-Flite is the only golf ball to combine maxi- 
mum durability with first-class distance. 





FLITE each 
7 5 cents 


© 1919, A.G.S. & B. 
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They 
BUILD here 





Because they’re 


BUSY : 


OU hear the clatter of active 
. all through Pied- 
mont Carolinas...new factories, 
new shops, new stores... office 
buildings, apartments, homes. 


Business men are putting up 
buildings for new industries that 
are locating here at the rate of 
one every 3 days. 


This industrial expansion brings 
with it the demand for all the 
other types of buildings. 


No wonder Piedmont Carolinas 
showed in dollars per capita a 
32% greater building activity 
than the nation during 1928. 


Every industry has the oppor- 
tunity to prosper here. The 
building industry has an unusual 
opportunity. Many building 
products can be madehereunder 
unusually favorable conditions. 


You ought to have the facts. 
They are briefly packed into the 
pages of this book. Compressed. 
Compact. Readable. 


Your request, addressed to 
Industrial Dept., Room 826, 
Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N.C., will 
receive prompt 
and courteous at- 
tention. Write. 
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DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 








TIME 


sidiary of I. P. & P.) of the Boston Herald 
and Traveler (Time, April 22). Even 
more in point was the purchase by Inter- 
national Paper of one-third of the com- 
mon stock, $600,000 of the preferred stock 
and one million dollars’ worth of the bonds 
of the Chicago Daily Journal—more in 
|point because Publisher Samuel Emory 
Thomason of the Journal is chairman of 
the Publishers Association’s committee on 
paper. 

Colonel Ewing declared that this was 
|but another example of how the Power 


bought not only the two Boston papers, 
but a number of small papers in the South. 
He said it had tried to buy the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
Mr. Thomason replied that he had sold 
| stock to International Paper Co. on ad- 
vantageous terms in return for granting 
them a ten-year contract to furnish news- 
print to his paper. He said further that 
the stock held by the paper company was 
not a controlling interest and would in no 
wise affect his paper’s policies. 
In the end the publishers gave a vote 
| of confidence to Mr. Thomason and tabled 
Colonel Ewing’s resolution as none of their 
business. The Colonel sniffed. Said he: 
“T have sounded the alarm, and if the 
newspapers and public do not care to heed 
it, it is not my fault. 
“T never knew of any business that could 
| be both buyer and seller. The international 
Paper Co. is also the International Power 
| Co. It is about two-thirds power and one- 
third paper.” 





a ee 
A. P. 
Oldest, most conservative of U. S. 


ated Press does not stand still. Kent 
Cooper, general manager, reported last 
| week to the annual A. P. meeting* in Man- 
hattan, new A. P. departures during the 
past year: 

@ The national conventions of both major 





political parties were covered by A. P. | 
correspondents from every state, to cater | 


to sectional interest. 


@ Both major presidential candidates were 
attended throughout the campaign by A. P. 
reportresses, to enlighten women voters. 

@ Double and triple wire facilities were 
supplied to carry daily reports of the New 
York stock and bond markets throughout 
the country to satisfy the bullish public. 


@ More and better reports of amateur and 
sectional sporting events were furnished. 
The U. S. is increasingly sport-news- 
hungry. 
@ Aerial stories, crossword puzzles, Paris 
' fashion reports were added. 
@ A_ world-wide news-photo-gathering 
service was set up, including telephoto 
transmission. 

Some A. P. signs-of-the-times: 


Members discussed whether they should 
be allowed to broadcast A. P. news—some 
holding that this cut newspaper sales, 
others that it provoked public demand for 
| More news. 

John Cowles, able young son (31) of the 
publisher of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, was elected second vice president. 








*Opened by President Hoover’s speech (Time, 
| April 29). 


Trust was trying to buy control of the | 
press—declared that the Trust had already | 


| newsgathering organizations, the Associ- | 
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THINK 


TWICE 


BETWEEN the first puff of the 
morning and the last one at night, 
| there’s plenty of time for a second 
thought. Smoking can be ever so 
much more delightful if Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is there to help you. 
For, no matter how often you 
smoke, there’s always new zest 
waiting, if you brush your teeth 
with Squibb’s. 

Start one of your smoking days 
with Squibb’s. All day long, you'll 
notice a brisker, snappier smoke 
appetite. °Cause the particles of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia that 
cling to the gums and tooth crev- 
ices refresh and protect your 
mouth, 





40c a generous tube at all drug 


stores. 
© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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PEOPLE | 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 











Edith Wharton (for excellence in 
literature), Julia Marlowe (for excel- 
lence in stage diction), Milton John 
Cross (for excellence in radio diction) 
were awarded gold medals last week by 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters (founded 1904, headquarters in 
Manhattan ). 





Albert and Charles Boni, shrewd 
Manhattan publishers, announced last 
week the formation of a “Paper Books 
Club.” Object: to sell twelve new paper- 
bound books per annum for $5. Frankly 
commercial, they will not advertise their 
offerings as “best” books of each month. 
They said they would need at least 200,000 
subscribers. 





elias 
Mrs. Thomas Alva Edison headed the 
staff appointed last week by the Fort 





POOR POSTURE 


Is a Costly “Drag on “Business 


b promnygaen ig production increases have been made 
time and again in offices and factories where the 
Do/More Idea of Seating has been adopted. It can’t be 
otherwise. Correct posture, as induced by Do, More 
Seating, changes ones whole physical operation. It pro- 
motes full lung capacity breathing. ..free exhalation of 
carbon-dioxide... refreshening of the blood. It makes 
for natural elimination . . . unstrained nervous system 
. reduction of muscular effort. Erect workers are 
alert workers. 


There are Do/More seats for every seated occupation. 
A trained expert, who knows correct posture and the 
functions of Do/ More Seating Equipment, adjusts each 





© Fotograms 


Mrs. EDISON 
She flayed billboards and handshaking. 
























a io, Sales cones oe to Do, More to the physical requirements of the individ- 
ublish an issue of the Tropical News. - : : ; ‘ods 
She a tagen Sr Pig Bite « d Adolph | ual who is to occupy it. And he services it periodically. 
Simon Ochs (New York Times), flayed We will gladly make a trial installation for your 
handshaking as too hard on President own tests. No charge whatever. Simply write us. 
Hoover, attacked billboards. | 
—o—_ | DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 

Robert Cedric Sherriff, London in- | 501 Monger Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
surance broker, amateur playwright of 
Bae ggpecone Journey’s End (Time, Incorrect - = — — 
April 1), announced last week he was posture {> A -~ Bp 
writing a play about the antarctic death Fano amc - 
(1912) of Explorer Robert Falcon Scott. slows up —_ " 7 eo 


uor 


IDEA OF SEATING 


I pein 


Attach to Your Letterheud 


Mrs. Booth Tarkington, wife of the 
novelist, was hospitalized last week in 
Indianapolis. Cause: celluloid combs in 
her hair had caught fire. 


plan and explain how you furnish seating equipment 
for a satisfactory and liberal trial. 


§ Check service MOST VALUABLE to you NOW! 


Giuseppe Carnozzi, who shines the Whalen 
shoes twice daily at police headquarters. 


1 
— i Do/More : 

Grover Aloysius Whalen, Police | posture 1 DO/MORE CHAIR CO. 50! Monger Block, Elkhart. Ind. 
Commissioner of New York city, is an oromeets 1 ( ) Without obligation explain the Do/More Idea of 
elegant gentleman. Lately he eyed with ——_ : ( ) —t. “Do/More Man” near us call. . 
annoyance the’ shabby bootblack, one esiciency. 1 ( ) Send complete information regarding your Free Trial 
: ’ ' 

' 
' 
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Whalen commands were issued. Carnozzi 
dimensions were taken. Last week a new 
bootblack shined the Whalen shoes—still 
named Giuseppe Carnozzi but now clad in 
blue livery with brass buttons, with the 
title BOOTBLACK embroidered on cap, 
on breast pocket. 
a Vee 

Elinor Smith, 17, world’s female en- 
durance flight champion, lying abed recu- 
perating from 26 hours in air (see D. 53), 
announced that her next feat woui:! be a 
solo flight from New York to Rome. Said 
Mrs. Agnes Smith, her mother: “Try and 
stop her.” 


oe Tn 

Lady Eleanor Smith, dark daughter 
of Lord Birkenhead, made public com- 
plaints, last week, when she heard that 
Gypsies were to be excluded this year 
from Epsom Downs during the running 
of the Derby. Lady Eleanor knows the 
Romany language, likes to visit Gypsy 
caravans. The ban was imposed for sani- 
tary reasons and to prevent a neighbor- 


hood nuisance.* 
pani acca 


Anne Morrow, with her mother and 
sister Elizabeth, last week headed home 
towards Englewood, N. J., from Mexico. 
At Houston, Tex., she resisted newsmen 
with her fiance’s phrase: “I have nothing 
to say.” Said Sister Elizabeth: “One of 
the things which helped Col. Lindbergh to 
his fame was his silence on personal 
affairs.” 

“You have profaned the House of God, 
outraged the decencies of nature and 
broken the law of man,” cried Sir Ernest 
Wild, K. C., Recorder of London, at Old 
Bailey court, last week. After elaborating 
these thoughts for some minutes he 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment, 
for perjury in swearing falsely to her mar- 
riage declaration, famed “Captain 
Barker, D. S. O.,” the transvestite, Mrs. 
Lilias Irma Valerie Barker Arkell-Smith, 
who for five years masqueraded success- 
fully as a male War hero, who eloped with 
and married Miss Alfreda Howard, a 
chemist’s simple daughter (Time, March 
18, et seq.). 





Martha King Reyburn, daughter of 
President Samuel Wallace Reyburn of 
Lord & Taylor (Manhattan smartmart), 
driving an automobile last week through 
Ravenna, Italy, hit and killed one Thomas 
Minguzzi, 70, riding a bicycle. She was 
released. 

= Veen 

William Kissam Vanderbilt, pausing 
last week at Malaga, Spain, on his round- 
the-world yachting trip, gave a too large 
check to a Malaga merchant. Honest, the 
tradesman offered change. The Vander- 
bilt answer, as reported by the New York 
Times: “Keep the change, and the 
microbes with it.” 

— en 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Indian 
poet, playwright, mystic, last week aban- 
doned his intended tour of the U. S., sailed 
for home from *San Francisco. Reason: 
disgust with treatment from U. S. Immi- 
gration officers; disgust with “the preju- 
diced and despicable American view of 
things and people Asiatic.” 


*Last week in Szopsi, Slovakia, 19 Romanies 
confessed to a dozen deeds of cannibalism. 


SPORT 


Race of Glendons 


Last week Navy’s crew coach Richard 
Glendon telegraphed to Columbia’s coach: 
“T can’t lose and may win the Navy- 
Columbia race.” He couldn’t lose because 
Columbia’s coach is Richard Glendon Jr. 
Any victory would be a Glendon victory. 

But if Glendon Sr. did not lose his race, 





Ryder Cup Home 

Two days last week, 18 men, pro- 
fessionals all, strode in quartets and pairs 
over the fields of Moortown, England. 
Very seriously they went from Windyridge 
to Punchbowl, from Lone Pine to Spinney. 
On the second day, long before the last of 
them reached Home, which was the name 
of Moortown’s 18th hole, the people that 
were following them knew that the British 
had won the Ryder golf cup. It was big 
news. The U. S. had been expected to win 
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FATHER DICK 


“T can’t lose!” 


neither did he win it. At the end of the 
race Columbia’s crew sat up very straight 
and flattened their oars as crews do when 
they finish first. Three lengths behind 
them the Navy men were still rowing. A 
little later they too flattened their oars 
but they did not bother to sit up straight. 
Still later, U. S. Subchaser No. 440, which 
had carried the Navy shells and oars from 
Annapolis to the Harlem River, took them 
back to Annapolis. Glendon Jr. did not 
answer his father’s telegram. He merely 
remarked to questioners, “Oh, that’s an 
old New England saying!” 

Two years ago Glendon Sr. was Colum- 
bia’s coach and his son was assisting him. 
Then Glendon Sr. went to the Navy and 
Columbia kept the son. In last week’s 
Columbia crew every man but one had 
once been coached by Glendon Sr. But 
no Glendon crews ever raced each other 
in a dual meet until last week. 

It was in Cape Cod, where he still grows 
cranberries, and to which he returns every 
summer with his son, that Glendon Sr. 
first loved the water. At 19, he was made 
official coach of the Boston A. A. He has 
never stopped coaching since. Between 
him and*his son exists a quiet undemon- 
strative affection. Glendon Jr. calls his 
father “Dick.” His father answers with 
“Rich.” 





—_ 
Dutchman 

On the Charles River last week, three 
Princeton crews beat three M. I. T. crews. 
Princeton did not use its mysterious new 
shell, The Flying Dutchman. This shell, 
anonymously given, appeared prepaid one 
day at the Princeton boat house. It is 
eight feet shorter than the average shell, 
and nine inches wider. Flat-bottomed, 
it is designed to skim the water rather 
than cut it. When it goes fast, it rises 
out of the water like a motor boat. 


as it won two years ago.* On the first 
day, when the foursomes were played, the 
U. S. had led, 24 points to 1}. 

Loose-jointed young Horton Smith from 
Joplin, Mo., did not play in the four- 
somes. Instead he followed Leo Diegel 
and Al Espinosa who, playing the best 
match of the two days, beat Britain’s 
Boomer and Duncan seven up and five to 
go. The U. S. won two matches, dropped 
one, tied another. 


*Given by Samuel Ryder, British seedsman, 
in 1926, for U. S.-British professionals, the cup 
is played for in alternate years. 





GEORGE DUNCAN 
From Windyridge to Punchbowl, Lone 
Pine to Spinney. 


—————— 
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By lunch-time the next day, British 
golf enthusiasts were jubilant. The 
British team was leading in four matches, 
three were tied, and only Leo Diegel of 
the U. S. was ahead. Sleek, droop-jowled 


Walter Hagen, British open champion and | 


captain of the U. S. team, and Britain’s 
cadaverous Captain George Duncan, had 
halved eight out of the first nine holes. 


Then Duncan had gone ahead to a five- | 


hole lead. ‘‘Sure, Pll win. I always do,” 
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Son “RicH” 
“Oh, that’s an old New England saying.” 
(See p. 48) 


was the Hagen attitude. But dour George 
Duncan won, ten up and eight to go. 

Best medal scores (par was 71): Diegel, 
65, second day; Diegel and Espinosa 66, 
first day; Duncan, 69, second day. 

ee a 

Relays, Records 

Under a late April sun, three green 
athletic fields belted by black cinder tracks 
marked off with whitewashed lines—one 
field on the Atlantic seaboard, one in the 
Midwest, one near the Pacific—teemed 
one afternoon last week with running, 


jumping, lunging figures in short white | 


pants and vari-colored track shirts. At 
the Penn relays in Philadelphia, the Drake 
relays in Des Moines, the West Coast re- 
lays in Fresno, U. S. athletes had, thrice 
equalled one world’s record, and broken 
two. 

To 45,000 spectators gathered around 
Philadelphia’s Franklin Field, it was ex- 
citing to see pompadoured, red-shirted 
George Simpson of Ohio State equal the 
world’s 100-yard dash record—g? sec.* In 
Des Moines four lean-legged youths named 


Trimble, Burkhardt, Rogers and Sentman, | 


leaped over high hurdles for 480 yds. in 
shuttle relay, in world’s record time of 1 
min. 2 3/1o sec. Also in Des Moines, West 
Pointer Carl Jark, with mighty ventral 
effort, sailed his discus 158 ft., 3 in., an- 
other record. 


In Fresno, Frank Wykoff of Glendale | 


Junior College and Charles Borah of the 
University of Southern California tied the 
1oo-yd. dash record. 

*Other holders of this record: Dan Kelly, 
Howard Drew, Charley Paddock, Cyril Coaffee, 
Chester Bowman. 
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‘BUT KEEP IT PURE 


The house-fly is everlastingly barred from the 
house that is protected with screens of Chase 
Bronze (or Copper).** For Chase Bronze or 
Copper screenings cannot rust, never need paint- 
_ ing, never provide an opportunity for dangerous 
| insects to invade your home. Safeguard your 
food and your 
health with screens 
that are trustworthy 
and permanent. 











CHASE 





A great business built 
to defeat RUST « chase has 


made brass and copper, and brass and 
copper products for three generations 
. - - for three generations Chase has 
been active in the battle against rust. 

‘Alpha Brass Pipe, Chase Copper 
Roof Gutters and Downspouts, Chase 
Copper and Bronze Screen Cloths are 
but a very few of the many Chase 
products. Wherever you go today you 


can find some article of Chase Brass or 
Copper . . . designed to protect you 
from the expensive ravages of rust. 





The Mark that Identifies Good 
Brass and Copper Products. 


* Chase Bronze (or Copper) Fly Screenings pro- 
tect and beautify. They are easily identified by 
the Chase name and distinctive Chase-mark on 
the wrappers. Chase Copper Tacks, too... to 
make a good job complete. 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


—INCORPORATED=— 


|; WATERBURY . . CONNECTICUT 
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All REDDY TEED 


To for a nice long sail 


Aninvitation to S-M-A-C-K it! When 
the ball sets up so pretty on a Reddy 
Tee, you never think of dubbing a 
drive. Instead, a nice clean poke and 
away she sails—out past the 200 yard 
line. Reddy Tees actually make it 
easier to hit the ball. That’s why 
Champions play off with them—and 
the good players in every club use 
them. Reddy Tees were invented by 
a lover of the game wh» didn’t like 
the wet, sticky sand cutting his fingers 
and spoiling his grip. Thus he con- 
tributed to your comfort and plea- 
sure as well as his own. Ask your 
professional for Reddy Tees. 


REDDY TEE 


Buy from your “Pro” 








His teeth | 
were white, 
but... 


-.. He is among the 4 persons out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger who 
think they are safe when teeth are white 
only to discover that Pyorrhea has taken 
heavy toll of health. This dread disease 
which ignores the teeth and attacks the 
gums need never worry you—if you 
brush gums vigorously with the denti- 
frice made for the purpose. 

Forhan’s for the Gums is this denti- 
frice. Start using it every morning and 
every night. Soon you'll notice an im- 
provement in the appearance of your 
gums. They'll look healthier and more 
youthful. In addition, the manner in 
which Forhan’s cleans teeth and pro- 
tects them from acids which cause de- 
cay will delight you. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your 
druggist, today, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


for the 


gums 


Forhan’s 





| 
YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS) 





THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 


ELSEWHERE MAY BE 
RENTED FOR A 
NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 


access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves 


Limited editions, privately printed items, unex- 


purgated translations and exceptional reprints may 
be had through this entirely unique service. 


You may now read without buying, at moderate 


cost, both the quaint old books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 


Please state occupation or profession when writ- 


ing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 


140-Page Book of record- 
keeping forms, filled in to 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for offic 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 





factory 


A great help 
toward simple 
and accurate 
record-keeping 


Write for it 
today! 


the market. Toinsert or 
remove sheets takes but 
a moment. Low in cost 
—long im life. Moore's 
Binders are Different. 
Write on your busi- 
ness stationery for 
this Free book on 
up-to-date 
Loose-Leaf 
equipment 


Joun C. Moore Corp. _&*.1*°? 
5062 STONE STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





AERONAUTICS 


Merger 


United Aircraft & Transport announced 
last week the acquisition of Stout Air Serv- 
ices Inc., since 1927 a passenger-carrier 
between Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago. The 
Stout line with Boeing Air Transport (San 
Francisco-Chicago) are to be the nucleus 
of a transcontinental system. 

a a 
Prodigious Plan 


Last week a report leaked out regard- 
ing a monumental project: A non-stop 
around-the-world flight to be accomplished 
by refueling in the air. The flight is 
planned to start from New York next 
September. Capt. Henry W. Lyon Jr. 
(navigator of the Southern Cross) as navi- 
gator, Reserve Lieut. Albert D. Hulse as 
engineer, with others as yet unnamed, are 
to be the crew. A plane powered with 
five 420-h. p. Pratt & Whitney motors, 
with a cruising speed of 120 m. p. h. is to 
be the vehicle. Twenty-two refueling sta- 
tions, including ten for emergency only, 
are to be established. Estimated cost: 
$385,000. 

The plan calls for a take-off from New 
York with a small load of gasoline, a first 
refueling over Boston, a capacity refueling 
(1,900-gallons) over Nova Scotia, the next 
near Glasgow, more in Germany, Poland, 
Russia, Siberia, Alaska, etc. etc. The route 
as planned is said to be only about 13,500 
mi. (about 10,500 mi. shorter than the 
circumference of the earth at the equator). 
At an average speed of 120 m. p. h., 13,500 
mi. would take about 1124 hrs. 

The U. S. Army’s refueling champion 
plane, the Question Mark, flew for 150 
hrs. before its engines, plain worn out, 
sent it down 





— 
Bellanca’s Secret 
Giuseppe M. Bellanca has a secret. In 
his factory at New Castle, Del., is a big 
new plane about which only the following 
details were rumored last week: It has two 
Pratt & Whitney Wasp motors mounted 
tandem in the nose, one driving an ordi- 
nary tractor propeller, the other driving 
a shaft connected to a pusher propeller at 
the rear end. The tail of the plane is held 
out behind this rear propeller by two out- 
riggers from the wings. Out of the Bel- 
lanca secrecy has issued this rumor: The 
plane is being built for Shirley J. Short, 
oldtime air mail pilot, 1926 Harmon 
Trophyist. Backed by the Chicago Daily 
News, he will try for a standing prize o! 
$25,000 for the first non-stop flight from 
Seattle to Tokyo. 


Two other planes, about which there 
was no secret, were in the news last week: 

1) The Sikorsky biplane, Ville de Paris, 
built in 1927 for Captain René Fonck’s 
intended flight to Paris and lately bought 
by American International Airways, would, 
it was promised, undertake a flight from 
some U. S. airport to Santiago, Chile. Ob- 
jects: the world’s non-stop flight record, 
Pan-American friendship, 

2) A Bernard monoplane arrived in 
Manhattan with its pilot René LeFevre on 
the Leviathan, to attempt the New York- 
to-Paris flight. 
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Slot Interceptor 

Well within Frederick Handley Page’s 
arm-reach last week was a $100,000 prize 
put up by the Guggenheim Fund for a 
plane which best promised safety in the 
hands of even an inexpert pilot. 

The slotted wing is his device. When 
the ordinary airplane rises at too sharp an 
angle with the ground, air, which must 
stream sucking over the wings to support 
them, cannot reach enough wing surface 
to do its work. Consequently the plane 
loses flying speed. It stalls. Then it drops. 
The Handley Page wing contains a long 
narrow auxiliary wing set in its forward 
edge. When the main wing reaches the 
stalling angle, the auxiliary flaps up and 
suddenly presents a new surface to the 
wind. The wind also rushes through the 
space between the auxiliary and main 
wings. The result is that the plane is 
simultaneously supported at its sharp 
angle and thrust toward a level keel. The 
plane does not drop under conditions 
where standard ones would. 

One flying difficulty even slotted wings 


have not overcome: the falling of one wing | 


and the consequent rising of the other. 
The plane tilts until it is liable to go into 
a spin. 


To overcome the beginning of a spin the | 


pilot must use his ailerons (small auxiliary 
wings fixed in the back edge of the wings). 
When one aileron rises, its opposite drops. 
That gives an opposed effect which ordi- 
narily permits banking and turning from a 


Do you 


SMOKE 


ON A 
HIKE? 





comes spins, if the pilot is alert and man- | 


euvers quickly. But at the stalling angle 
the ailerons work sluggishly when at all. 


So Frederick Handley Page invented his | 
slot interceptor, last week announced as | 


effectively tested. The interceptor is a 
second long narrow wing set just back of 
the slot at the main wing front. Like the 
auxiliary wing in front of it, it normally 
lies within the main wing surface. The 
interceptor is connected by bars to the 
aileron of its wing. 


If in flying at the stalling angle with the | 


automatic slots open one wing drops, the 
pilot raises the aileron on the opposite side. 
The aileron movement raises its inter- 
ceptor to a vertical position. The inter- 
ceptor interrupts the air flowing through 
the slot before it. Thus the wing gets no 
air lift on that side and it drops until it is 
level with the previously dropping wing 
on the other side of the fuselage. Thus 
does the pilot have a good opportunity to 








TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Sailings in May, June, July; motor trips to Italian 


Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss mountain passes, | 


Thames Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scottish 
Highlands, Chateau Country. 


$308 to $1405 Send for booklet 


TEMPLE SISTOURS 


447-T Park Sq. Building, Boston 


KISKI 


No school can create genius, but. Kiskl can lend 
Wings to your son if he ts eager to learn and willing 


towork, Here he can set his own pace, make up 
lost time or galn ayear, 
Write DR. A. W. WILSON, President 
Box 929 SALTSBURG, PA. 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 





| Miles of hard going and climbing 


... then a rest, and that long 
awaited cigarette. Hikers write in 


high praise of Spud as their cig- 





arette ...a cooling, refreshing 


-smoke ... hearty tobacco balm 


which cools and soothes dust- 


lined throats and heat-dried 


mouths ...a delightful new 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST” 
.a little book telling how Spud’s 

greater coolness was proved scien- 

tifically and what it means to 


you... sent gladly on request. Ss 









| oe THEN YOU'LL ENJOY SPUD’S COOLING INTERLUDE 


straight level flying course. It also over- | 


experience on a hot summer’s 
jaunt. Spud smoke is proved 16% 
cooler. It heightens all the more 


Spud’s full tobacco flavor. It makes 


Spud the new freedom in old- 


fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At 


better stands 20 for 20c. The 


Axton- Fisher Tobacco Company, 


Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 


JUDGE SPUD... Not by first puff 
...but by first pack. Surprise 
of first puff soon forgotten... con- 
tinued coolness heightens enjoy- 


ment of the full tobacco flavor. 


MENTHOL~COOLED $ p LU D CIGARETTES 











N?2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 


Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 

For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


SS Ge ae & 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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‘There's a set of 
NEAL 
OBSTACLE GOLF 


to fit Your lawn 


Neal Obstacle Golf occupies a space no 
larger than the old-fashioned croquet 
ground, yet it offers all the thrills of 
golf—plus new ones. The average lawn 
size for the popular No. 1 set is only 
35 by 70 feet. Gaily painted hoops, 
hurdles and bridges stimulate expe- 
rienced golfers. Handicaps put the whole 
family on an even footing. 

It’s great fun to have the first tee six 
steps from the house, the nineteenth 
hole on your own front porch. Just 
time for a game before dinner. No danger 
of a ducking in threatening weather. 
Neal Obstacle Golf is always ready for a 
few minutes of sporty play. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will ship a set prepaid to your home. 
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| prevent a spin and to pull his plane out | 


of its stall. 


The Guggenheim Fund safe aircraft 


competition will be decided next October. 


A dozen airplane manufacturers are en- 
listed in it already. U. S. entrants are 


| Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. of Buffalo, 


Schroeder-Wentworth Associates of Glen- 
coe, Ill., Charles Ward Hall Inc. of Buffalo, 
J. S. McDonnell Jr. & Associates of Mil- 


| waukee, Heraclio Alfaro of Cleveland, and 


Brunner-Winkle Aircraft Corp. of Brook- 
lyn. If they do not win the $100,000 first 
prize, they may get one of five $10,000 
“‘satety” prizes. 
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Ingalls Down 


David Sinton Ingalls, Assistant Secre- | 
tary of the Navy for Aeronautics, last | 


| week set out to fly, as he often does, from 


Washington to Ohio. Meeting fog in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, he flew too 
low, piled his machine up against a fence, 
crawled out unhurt, proceeded by train. 
Mr. Ingalls’ chief, Secretary Adams, pre- | 
sented a report last week to Congress on | 
the causes of 150 fatal accidents in the | 
Naval and Marine Flying Corps during the 
past five years. Prime cause of fatalities 
| (3590): tail spins. Factors for decreasing 


| hazards: parachutes, better weather re- | 
ports, more hours in the air per pilot. | 


° 








Eagle Speaks 

Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh opened | 
his mouth last week in the Manhattan 
offices of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics, to ex- 
plain to reporters the plans of the Trans- 


continental Air Transport Co. of which he | 


“technical adviser.” As he did so, some- 


thing escaped about his outlook on his own | 
future. Asked about an age limit for | 


pilots, he replied: “I can’t recognize that 
there is any limit. I will continue flying 
until I am no more able to handle a 
machine. 


“I can see no reason why I shouldn’t | 


fly. If a pilot has been properly trained, 
he is just as good when he is old as when 
he was young. Some of the best pilots in 
the service today are getting along in 
years.” 

Two chief obstacles he saw to the per- 


fection of all-air transportation for pas- | 
sengers from coast-to-coast: 1) The fog | 


hazard, which he expects to see solved by 
radio; 2) The problem of safe night flying 
with passengers. Said he of the latter: “I 
don’t think we are ready for such a thing 
at present. It shouldn’t be carried out until 


engined job. The details of such a plane, I 
believe, we should leave to the aeronautical 
engineers. I have no definite ideas as to 
the arrangement of motors on such a ship. 
Maybe they would be in tandem, one be- 
hind the other, maybe they would all be 





The Mason Manufacturing Co. 
South Paris, Maine 
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| in one line.” 


Almost as if he knew what Col. Lind- 

bergh had in mind Anthony Fokker, ad- 

| dressing a banquet aboard the new Hol- 

land-America Liner Statendam, announced 

that within six weeks his company would 

complete a 32-passenger plane powered 
with four 600 h. p. motors. 
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the newest} lost care-ftée 
of vacation trip ... Guild House Party 
$ with a jolly group of travelers on lux- 
ous special trains to the popular vacation- 
of the United States and Canada. 
cial-trains leave Chicago, eastbound and 
westbound, Sundays, June 23 to August 25. 
Recreation car for movies, bridge, dancing. 
Comprehensive sight-seeing. Leading hotels. 
Expert couriers. Choose your route from 
hundreds of interesting trips described in , 
our Beautifully illustrated booklets: 
“Wonderland of the West"’—Sum- 
mer Tours of the Pacific Northwest, Cana- 
dian Rockies, Pacific Coast, “Yellowstone, « 
Cali; a, Yosemite, Grand Canyon; 
lorado, t. Lake, Zion National Park,” 


aw £8F Booklet “DW”. 








: 


MB es 


ae East’?—Summer Tours of the 
‘coast, Washington, Philadelphia, 


Atlantic City, New York, Boston, Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Niagara Falls, Virginia, 
Bermuda, the White Mountains. Ask for 
Booklet “DE” | 


Ms ART CRAFTS” ._ Ee 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
| "Dept. 733 






CHICAGO 















) The next time you | 
\ are ordering stat 


we have in this country a reliable four- | 





FOR FINE 
STATIONERY 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(%anagers, University Fours) 


MO EAST 42~ST.few Jorkity J 


I BReriect Creait ) 


through your 
stationery 





fionery ask about 
SWAN LINEN 


recommended by 
printers ,engravers 
and lithographers 


for forty years 


Product of Vhe 
Central Ohio 
Paper Company 
Columbus Ohio 









LETTER-PAPER 


















LOOK FOR THE 
WATER MARK 
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Flights & Flyers 


Passage to India. Squadron Leader 
A. G. Jones-Williams and Flight Lieut. 
N. H. Jenkins of the British Royal Air 
Force taxied a huge Fairey-Napier mono- 
plane weighing six and one-half tons and 
carrying 1,000 gallons of gasoline down a 
special two-mile runway at Cranwell Air- 
drome in Lincolnshire. They took the air 
and headed in a south-easterly direction. 
Twenty-seven hours later they were seen 
over Bagdad, still going. Forty-eight 
hours out they passed over Karachi in 
India with still 1,170 mi. to go to their 
destination, Bangalore. Two hours later 
the great plane reappeared over Karachi 
and landed. Head winds had eaten up its 
gasoline on the last half of the journey. 


Had the plane carried a radio, it could 
have been notified of a 30 mp.h. tail- | 





wind which was blowing on a lower level. 
Distance: 4,130 mi.; time: 50 hrs., 38 | 
min. (about 300 mi. short of the non-stop 


Rome-to-Brazil record flight; 15 hrs. short 


of the German endurance record). 

Lady’s Endurance. Elinor Smith, 17, 
entered a Bellanca monoplane at Roosevelt 
Field, L. I., took off, arranged the controls 
as best she could (her stabilizer went out 
of order) and settled down to read Tom 
Sawyer while soaring and soaring 600 
ft. above the airport. She stayed there 
all afternoon, all night, all the next morn- 
ing, part of the next afternoon. When she 
alighted she had established a new solo 
endurance flight record for women: 26 hrs., 
21 min. 32 sec.—44 hrs. more than the pre- 
vious record (Louise McPhetridge Thaden 
of California). Miss Smith told about be- 
ing air-sick: “I ate an orange but it 
wouldn’t stay put. ... Then I tried a 
tomato but it had a round trip ticket, too. 
I drank some water and it was the same 
story over again so I finally got tired and 
gave it up as a bad job.” 


Zeppelin Tour. Having taken its first 
spring jaunt to Jerusalem (Time, April 8), 
the Graf Zeppelin took its second, last 
week, to the Madeira Islands. Rising 
from Friedrichshafen one afternoon with 
20 paying passengers, Premier Otto Braun 
of Prussia, and 1,200 lbs. of mail to be 
dropped on cities in passing, Dr. Hugo 
Eckener piloted his craft across France 
to Bordeaux, across Spain, Portugal and 
Tangier, out over the Atlantic to Madeira. 
He returned by the Mediterranean shore 
of Spain and the Rhone valley. The ship 
made its first night landing on the small 


Friedrichshafen field with perfect ease. | 


Coverage: 3,400 mi. in 57 hours con- 
tinuous flight. Next project: to the U. S., 
about May 15. 

Asia and Back. All alone, Parker 


Cramer took off last week from Nome, 
Alaska, flew out over ice-filled Bering 
Strait, dropped packages at Cape Wales 
and on Diomede Island, reached East Cape 
in Siberia, returned to Nome: 400 mi. 
round-trip. Next flight: from Nome to 
New York (not non-stop). 

Up from Cape Town. Publisher Van 
Lear Black of the Baltimore Sun, gad- 
abouting over Africa and Europe, was 
forced down last month on the Italian 
Riviera. The strip of beach (near Bordi- 
ghera) was too small for a take-off. Last 
week he was still trying to load his ship 
on a barge to take it somewhere whence 
he can hop for England. 





HEAT AS YOU LIGHT 


ODINE Unit Heaters do with heat exactly 


the same thing that your automobile 


headlights do with light. 


As you sit behind the wheel tonight note how 


a great flood of light is projected out and down 
over a large area — but in the area where it’s 
needed. If heat were visible, you would see this 
same effect with a Modine Unit — heat deliv- 


ered down where it’s needed, kept down and 


Modine Unit Heater, 
Model No. 701 — 130 
Ibs. — replaces ap- 
proximately two and 
one-half tons of cast 
iron radiation, 











FOR STEAM. VAPOR. VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


widely distributed. 


Such is the remarkably efficient 
industrial heating offered by 
Modine. Modine Units suspend 


from the steamline— 10 to 14 
ft.from floor—up out of the way. 
Offer the feature of both hori- 


zontal and vertical directional 
control of heated air. Modine 


Unit Heaters mean a saving on 
first cost and operating cost. Let 
us send you complete facts now. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Heating Division) 


1716 Racine St. Racine, Wis. 


Branch offices in all large cities. 
London Office: S. G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane, 
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Directors’ Room of the Bowman Dairy Company, Chicago, showing the ““CLEMCO"* Emerson Suite as 
installed by Marshall Field and Company, Chicago 


In Terms of Profit 


OF FINE office earnsa profit by the good impressions created 
upon callers—employees—upon yourself. It generates a feel- 
ing of trust—of respect—of achievement. 


Distinction in design, rare beauty of precious woods and 
exclusive construction features are incorporated into Fine 


Office Suites by “CLEMCO”. 


We will mail you ‘'Pointers In Planning An Office’’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3426 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 
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Bosch ‘‘Invasion”’ 


To the U. S. from Frankfort on the 
Main last week came Germany’s Farben- 
industrie (farben: to dye) accompanied 
by enthusiastic activity on the part of 
U. S. bond purchasers and a lone wail of 
protest from Finance-Writer Hugh Farrell. 
The German chemical “invasion” of U. S. 
territory took the form of the incorpora- 
tion of American I. G. Chemical Corp. as 
a Delaware affiliate of I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Aktiengesellschaft of Frankfort, 
commonly known as I. G. Dyes and 
loosely referred to as the German Dye 
Trust. When Chemist Carl Bosch, I. G. 
Dyes’ president and Dr. Karl Diiysberg, 
its Chairman, came to U. S. shores (Time, 
April 1), only Vonly, the astute observer, 
suspected the object of their visit. And 
when, last week, the U. S. affiliate, with a 
distinguished German-American directo- 
rate, announced a $30,000,000 bond issue, 
only Writer Farrell seemed to detect a 
significance, let alone a menace, in what 
Herren Bosch & Diiysberg had accom- 
plished. He, anti-Teutonic, anti-Semitic, 
shrilled at U. S. financiers for associating 
with the “notorious” German Dye Trust, 
harked back to War days in which German 
chemists had unkindly embarrassed the 
U. S. dye industry through failure to 
publish their dye patents and processes, 
and closed with an unfriendly gibe at the 
presence of Edsel Ford and Paul Warburg 
on the same directorate.* 

In spite of Writer Farrell, however, the 
new company sold its initial bond issue 
in something less than one hour and 
began its corporate existence under the 
most pleasing auspices. Representing a 
combination of I. G. Dyes, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, National City Bank, In- 
ternational Acceptance and Ford Motors, 
the American I. G. Chemical Corp. in- 
cluded on its directorate Herren Doktoren 





*They became directors of the new company 
only at the last moment. 
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FARBEN’s BoscH 
Fertilizer from air, gasoline from coal, silk 
from vegetables. 


Bosch, Schmitz and Greif of I. G. Dyes, 
President Walter Teagle of Standard Oil, 
Chairman Mitchell and Warburg of the 
two Manhattan banking houses, and Presi- 
dent Edsel Ford of Ford. What propor- 
tion of the new company’s stock will be 





DEARBORN’S JUNIOR Forp & WIFE 


His presence is a compliment. 


held, respectively, by its U. S. and German 
interests is not stated. Control, however, 
was assumed to rest at Frankfort on the 
Main. 

Products of the new company can be 
described only in many pages of chemical 
formulae. Its Frankfort parent has a long 
list of products—a list roughly compa- 
rable to that of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. Chief among these products 
are: 

Dyes 

Insecticides 

Fungicides 

Solvents 

Lacquers 

Light Metals (Elektronmetal) 

Films and other photographic products 

Artificial silk 

Fertilizer and other Nitrogen products 

Synthetic gasoline 
It should be noticed that dyes, solvents 
and “other Nitrogen products” cover a 
variety of articles, one other Nitrogen 
product, for instance, being high explo- 
sive. It is the air’s nitrogen, not its oxygen, 
by which chemical companies live. The 
synthetic nitrogen plants of the Frankfort 
company produce annually some 700,000 
tons of pure nitrogen, more than 40% of 
present world nitrogen consumption. 
American I. G. Chemical Corp. also will 
acquire a “substantial interest’”* in Agfa- 
Ansco Corp., photographic company sec- 

*Rule 1 in the Handbook of Corporation 
Finance is: Never List a Subsidiary As Such. 


ond only to Eastman, and in General 
Aniline Works, Inc. This latter was 
formerly Grasselli Dyestuff Corp., was 
separated from other chemical interests 
when (1928) Grasselli was merged with 
du Pont. Grasselli Dyestuffs has U. S. 
rights in all I. G. Dyes dye patents. 
Potency of the new company can perhaps 
best be judged by the fact that its Frank- 
fort sponsor is largest European corpora- 
tion (Time, April 1), and that its 1927 
earnings of approximately $25,000,000 
were equal to the 1927 net of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. ($24,586,873) 
world’s largest chemical organization. 

U. S. Interest. The I. G. Dyes process 
for obtaining gasoline from coal is pre- 
sumably the reason for U. S. interest in 
American I. G. Corp. When Director 
Edsel Ford attends his American I. G. 
directors’ meetings, his presence will mark 
the first occasion on which a member of 
the Ford family has sat at anything other 
than a steering wheel.* Obvious, however, 
is the interest both of Director Ford and 
Director Teagle in synthetic gasoline. No 
new thing, however, is the connection be- 
tween Standard of New Jersey and Farben- 
industrie, as the two companies have been 
associated since 1927 in the development 
of the synthetic gasoline process. 

Weighty as President Teagle’s person 
(200 lb.) was President Teagle’s prompt 
denial of the rumor that Standard of New 
Jersey was to enter the general chemical 
field. Since the time (1900) when he re- 
fused a Cornell instructorship to drive 
tank cars in his father’s Cleveland oil com- 
pany, oil has been the major, the consum- 
ing Teagle interest.t Famed in European, 
as well as U. S. oil circles, is the Teagle 
nose for oil. Oil has brought him leader- 
ship of a $1,500,000,000 corporation, a 
$125,000 a year salary, with cigars & 
theatre tickets added. Oilman Teagle he 


*It is also unusual for Banker Mitchell to be 
on other than banking directorates, but National 
City is chief sponsor of American I. G. Corp. 
bonds 

tHis father, John Teagle of Scofield, Schurmer 
& Teagle, Cleveland. His maternal grandfather, 
Morris Clark, was original John D. Rockefeller 
partner. 
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STANDARD’S TEAGLE 


No film, no fibre, no fertilizer for him. 
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has been and Oilman Teagle he will 
remain. It was stated that Standard of 
New Jersey would not own a single share 
of American I. G. Stock. The admission 
was made that Ford Maa Ford (Junior) 
had certain American I. G. holdings, but 
his presence on the board was described 
as a complimentary return for presence 
of I. G. Farbenindustrie executives on the 
board of Ford German Motors. Emphatic 
was the statement that American I. G. 
should be regarded as a Frankfort sub- 
sidiary. 
— oe 

Again, Zoom 

Possibly unchastened, but certainly cau- 
tious, the Stock Market last week edged 
its way back across the Four Million 
Shares a Day mark, succeeded in maintain- 
ing a bullish, thoug* still rather bilious, 
complexion. Yet only the memory of its 
recent crisis, plus the still large, though 
lately deflated, loans to brokers, could have 
kept the Market from lowering its horns 
in another bull stampede. For of bullish 
portents there was no end: 
@ Largest floor transaction of all time 
was recorded when an unannounced buyer 
bought a block of 100,000 shares of Simms 
Petroleum (holding company) at $30. 
¢ A. T. & T. became a three billion dollar 
corporation (see col. 2). 
@ New Haven railroad stock crossed par 
for the first time since 1913. It sold at 
279 in 1887, at 129 in 1913, at 9% in 1923, 
last week at 100}. 
@ U.S. Steel Corp. production went from 
96% of capacity to 100%; entire industry 
from 96% to 98%. Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp., Pittsburgh’s famed family steel- 
maker, declared an extra dividend. 

@ Calumet & Arizona (copper) Mining 
Co. increased dividends from $6 to $10; 
Pennsylvania R. R. from $3.50 to $4. 

q. General Electric’s first quarter of 1929 
broke all records in sales billed, orders and 
net. The net was $13,862,298, or $1.92 
per share. 

@ Standard Oil of New York turned in a 
belated 1928 earnings of $39,645,227— 
more than three times its 1927 net. Also 
late, also large, was Union Pacific, with a 
1928 net of $46,108,872, or $18.95 a share 
compared to $39,665,235 or $16.05 a share 


in 1927. 





Gamblers Rapped 

Trading in shares of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph last week received a 
new impetus when A. T. & T. closed at 
234%, giving the company’s 13,132,154 
outstanding shares a book value of more 
than three billion dollars. Standard Oil of 
New Jersey anc U. S. Steel have stock 
valuations of more than one and a half 
billion, but only General Motors ($3,675,- 
750,000 common, and over four billion 
wit common and preferred) exceeds the 
A. T. & T. figure. 

In spite of its new ranking as a three 
billion dollar corporation, however, A. T. & 
T. took particular care to discourage this 
bull statistic with a relatively bearish 
announcement. Knowing that pool oper- 
ators were eyeing A. T. & T. as a pros- 
pective bull favorite, and that rumors of 
an approaching stock split up had already 
been started, A. T. & T. officials em- 








\ \ E solicit conservative margin 


accounts based on purchases of 
stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange. Our facilities, 


resources, and experience, devel- 


oped through forty years of serv- 


ice to traders and investors, are 


placed at the disposal of individ- 


uals having satisfactory banking 


sponsorship. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 





phatically denied that any such split up 
was under consideration. Also, with mo- 
mentous significance, these officials called 
attention to President Walter S. Gifford’s 
1928 report. In this report, President 
Gifford said: “The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. accepts its responsibility 
for nationwide telephone service as a pub- 
lic trust. Its duty is to provide the Ameri- 
can public with . . . service at a reason- 
able cost. To attain this end it is the 
policy of the company to pay only reason- 
able regular dividends. . . . Extra or spe- 
cial dividends are entirely inconsistent . . . 
and unsound.” The reiteration of this 
statement was perhaps the booming of a 
new philosophy of business as well as a 
ponderous rap at lightweight Wall Street 


gamblers. 
ae ne 
No 15’s, No 5’s 

Familiar to Manhattanites, cherished 
by them, is the bouncing, bumping, 
jolting but economical 15 & 5 taxi (15¢ 
the first quarter mile, 5¢ further quarter 
miles). This landmark was last week fated 
to disappear. For cabmen, already handi- 
capped by an increase in cab insurance, 
found themselves faced with the additional 
hazard of a gasoline tax. It therefore ap- 
peared probable that cab rates would 
jump from 30¢ to 35¢ for the first mile, 
from 20¢ to 30¢ for succeeding miles. 
Thus a five mile taxi rider would forfeit 
$1.55 instead of $1.10. 

Insulted by this prospect were taxi- 
minded Manhattanites. Insulted and _ in- 
jured were Manhattan taxi men. For, said 
they, the new tax was unfairly propor- 
tioned. True, last month’s passage of the 
New York state gasoline tax (2¢ per gal- 
lon, effective May 1) completed the role 
of 48 U. S. gas-taxing states. But the 
private car uses about 550 gallons of 
gasoline a year. The taxi uses about 7,565 
gallons. Inasmuch as the New York law 
makes no distinction between gas taxes for 
taxicabs and for private cars, the taxi men, 
with 3% of New York City automobiles 
will pay 37% of the tax. 

Taxi companies estimated that the gas 
tax has increased operating expenses per 
cab by 4go¢ a day. Additional insurance 
rates have produced a 5o¢ a day increase. 
A taxi’s daily intake is about $23, its net 
about $4. According to A. S. Freed, head 
of Paramount Cab Mfg. Co., the threat- 
ened 30¢ a mile rate (well within the legal 
limit of 40¢) would barely compensate for 
added costs of doing business. 


—o—_ 
N. Y. v. G. E. 


One of the stock arguments of the advo- 
cates of a big U.S. navy is the damage that 
would be done to U. S. industry if a hostile 
fleet should reduce the Manhattan skyline 
to a horizontal position. Statistics indi- 
cating somewhat the size of this damage 
were last week released by the Man- 
hattan Merchants’ Association. Quoting 
from the 1927 Federal Census of Manu- 
facturers, the Merchants’ Association 
stated that in 1927 factories in New York 
City produced 9% of the total U. S. 1927 
output. New York factories turned out 
nearly six billion dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise. Production of the entire country 
was valued at about 63 billion dollars. 

For its nearly six billions of produc- 
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Desk by courtesy of 
Art Metal Construction Company 
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HERE ARE CHAIRS 
THAT DELIGHT THE 
EYE... 


Give Comfort to the body 


HESE Aluminum Office Chairs bring 
you a unique combination of beauty, 
comfort and durability. 

Graceful, well-proportioned lines and 
handsome finish give them an enduring 
beauty that contributes to the efficient, pros- 
perous atmosphere of the modern office. 

And Aluminum Chairs are as comfort- 
able as they are beautiful. They are scien- 
tifically designed to conform to the con- 
tours of the body and encourage correct 
working posture. 

Their welded-in-one-piece construction 
does away with joints and dowels that 
loosen, squeak and groan. Aluminum 
Chairs are as durable and light as the mar- 
velous metal of which they are made. 

There is an Aluminum Chair—beauti- 
fully finished in flat enamel colors or nat- 
ural wood effects—to meet every office re- 
quirement. A wide variety of styles and 
upholsteries enables you to choose a model 
—straight or swivel—that harmonizes with 
the present decorative scheme of your office. 

Have your secretary write today for the 
booklet—‘“‘Distinctive Aluminum Furniture 
for the Office.”” You'll be interested in these 
chairs as a permanent investment in beau- 
ty, comfort and durability. 








Aluminum Company of America 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 


ALUMUINUM 
Ofice Chills 
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How long are 
your Office Hours? 


Convenient equipment can 


speed them fast... while poor 
equipment makes them drag 


HE cold, drab office is fast be- 

coming a memory. Business men 
today think of the well-furnished 
office as a good investment. You 
spend half your waking time there. 
It should be up-to-date, comfortable 
...a place for better work. 

It can be with the pleasant sur- 
roundings of modern Art Metal 
Equipment. Smart, good to look at 
... this office furniture. And designed 
with a knowledge of modern business 
needs. Planned for efficiency . . . to 
work smoothly . . . to eliminate irri- 
tation and speed routine. 

Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executive or 
staff; fire safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; files for every pos- 


sible requirement; shelving; any office 
piece, even the partition in the office 
above... designed by engineers with 
forty years’ experience . . . executed 
by master craftsmen and reasonably 
priced. Best of all, first cost is last 
since steel does not splinter, break or 
warp—and steel reduces fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished with special en- 
amels in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. See the wide variety of 
price and line. . . the most diversified 


line in the world. On display locally 
in over 500 cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office”’ is illustrated 
with paintings by LurelleVan Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York Decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 
the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


0 Desks (0) Upright Unit Files 

0 Plan Files (0 Counter Height Files 

(0 Fire Safes 00 Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Shelving 0 Pestindex Visible Files 
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tion, New York paid less than one billion 
dollars in wages.* Thus New York work- 
ers made about $6.10 worth of merchan- 
dise for every dollar they received in 
salary. Inasmuch as the ratio of produc- 
tion to salary in such an extra-New York 
organization as General Electric Co. was 
2.6 to 1 (Tre, April 22), compared to 
6.1 to 1 for New York, it might appear 
that New York pays relatively low—even 
sweat shop—wages. But no doubt the 
fairer explanation is the generosity of Gen- 
eral Electric to its workers, whose statistics 
were eloquent evidence of the Owen D. 
Young theory that a corporation’s responsi- 
bility is about equally divided between 
capital, labor, public. The public’s share 
includes, of course, great sums of money 
spent on research which is not currently 
productive. No such sums are spent, for 
example, in New York’s cloak and suit 
hagglery. 


omni: 


Five-Day Week 

Pleased last week were hot-dog men, 
peanut men, pop men, billboard men. 
Pleased also were auto men and tire men. 
Source of their pleasure was a prediction 
made by Builder Fred T. Ley (“No job 
too large, no job too small”) head of 


Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., holding com- 


pany for Ley construction and real estate 
operations. 

Said Builder Ley: “The _ five-day 
week is inevitable.” True, he referred 
to the building trades in New York City. 
But five-day-week advocates everywhere 
cheered his statement, cheered even more 
loudly when he added that “The five-day 
movement has gained a real foothold and 
its adoption may reach throughout the 
country.” A national five-day week would 
make Saturday leisure equal to Sunday; 
would give to millions of U. S. car-owning 
workers an additional day of relaxation, 
refreshment. Thus merchants of food, 
drink and transportation beamed and 
smiled. 

Nor could Builder Ley’s prophecy be 
considered a thought fathered by a wish. 
The already granted (effective May 1) 
five-day week for Manhattan bricklayers 


| adds no speed to the erection of Mr. Ley’s 
| Chrysler Building, 42nd and Lexington, 

world’s tallest (870 ft.) tower. Other 
| famed Ley Manhattan skyscrapers are 


Fisk Building, 57th & Broadway; Liggett 


| Building, 42nd & Madison; Westinghouse 


Building, 150 Broadway. Mr. Ley has 
constructed office buildings, apartment 
buildings, factories, sewers, trolley lines, 





bridges, waterworks, dams, highways and 
war camps (Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., 
built in ten weeks), but neither in his 
early days in Springfield, Mass., nor in his 
more recent Manhattan period did the 


| five-day week enter into calculations on 


how long a job would take. 

Not from a five-day, but from a seven- 
night job came one early experience trom 
which Mr. Ley learned a lesson which 
later was to stay well by him. He was 
earning $1 weekly as lamplighter for Wor- 
cester, Mass., gas lamps. Twice, on cold 
January nights, he skipped one light on 
his beat. For the first omission he was 

*The $904,646,427 was collected by 552,507 

| wage earners in 27,062 establishments, making 
| the average weekly wage slightly less than $32. 
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rebuked; for the second, discharged. Said | 


Mr. Ley, many years after: “The greatest 
of all virtues is thoroughness. Nothing is 


ever really done until it is done right. This | 


lesson I learned early in life.” 


Babies’ Blood 


“The Michigan Christian Advocate, 
denouncing the methods by which the 
tobacco trust is coining the blood of 
babies into dividends, says, “The trust 
has overstepped itself in its greed.’ 
The Advocate will find in the ranks 
of its allies thousands who are de- 
cidedly against baby-killing.”—Bulle- 
tin of The Methodist Board of 
Morals. 

Readers of metropolitan newspapers last 
week observed a new and _ particularly 


acrimonious development in the current | 


advertising disagreement between tobacco 


& sugar, cigarets & candies, Lucky Strikes | 
& Sweets. Begun last winter, when Ameri- | 


can Tobacco Co. initiated its famed 
“Reach for a Lucky Instead of a Sweet”’ 
series, the publicity war has already pro- 
duced an astonishing number of alarms 
and excursions. Indignant outbursts have 
proceeded from Candy Weekly and other 
sugar centres. Competing cigarets have 
rebuked the Lucky campaign.* Advertis- 
ing itself has engaged in an intermural 
struggle over “tainted” v. “honest” testi- 
monials. The Better Business Bureau and 
the Federal Trade Commission have been 
invited to act as advertising disinfectants. 


Object of last week’s attack, however, was | 


not directly American Tobacco Co., but 
Merlin Aylesworth’s National Broadcast- 


ing Co., nation-wide radio chain. Possibly | 


despairing in their endeavor to convince 
the Lucky Strike makers of the evils of 
their course, the sugar & calorie forces 
turned their attention to the broadcasting 
compdny as an accessory in the tobacco 
crime. 

The attack—a page advertisement signed 


by National Food Products Protective | 


Committee, consisted of an “open letter” 
headed: “Shall the air be given over to 


destructive propaganda?’’+ This letter was | 


addressed to the Advisory Council of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. Since the Ad- 
visory Council numbers among its mem- 


bers a long list of men and women whose | 


U. S. citizenship is a source of U. S. 
pride, and since the Lucky Strike cam- 
paign has been widely, conspicuously 
flayed, the Open Letter was essentially a 
sharp contrast between the admittedly 
high character of the Council and the al- 
legedly low character of the campaign. 
Said the Letter: 


“It is impossible to believe that you, | 
Mr. Rosenwald [Julius Rosenwald, phi- | 


lanthropist, Chairman of Sears Roebuck] 
with your record of benefactions to hu- 


manity, and you, Mrs. Sherman [Mrs. | 
John Dickinson Sherman, clubwoman, | 
onetime (1924-26) head of General Fed- | 


eration of Women’s Clubs] known and 
trusted by millions of American women, 
believe that the National Broadcasting 
Co. is rendering a public service when it 


*Old Golds advise smoking Old Golds, eating 
sweets, enjoying both. Say Camels: “With a 
cigaret as good as Camels, the truth is enough.” 

+The NFPPC was formed to combat the 
Lucky Strike campaign. Chairman is A. M. 
Kelley, of Wallace & Co., Brooklyn candy 
makers. 
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When your folders are experienc- 
ing their annual “‘ Spring Slump,” and 
have that ‘‘All-Run-Down Feeling” 
and are at their ‘‘Fag Ends,” brace 
them ‘up for the year’s work that is 
ahead by replacing each limp, slump- 
ing, overcrowded folder with a 





“Vertex” Pockets work like magic. 
They take a drawer of slipping, slid- 
ing correspondence and transform it 
into orderly, erect, expanding units 
—every index in plain sight; every ] | 
sheet instantiy accessible. Pockets 
may be removed for reference when- 
ever desired, and always slip back into 


their proper place. 


If you own or use vertical files, and the 
loaded folders slump down in the drawer, 
a trial of a sample “‘Vertex”’ Pocket in place 
of one such folder will show the immediate 
improvement they will make throughout 
your filing system, wherever crowded fold- 
ers occur. Use the coupon below. 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “Vertex” File Pocket, as 
described in May 6th Time. 


Name of Firm... 


permits young men and women to be told 

. that it is ‘healthy’ to smoke cigarets. 
It is impossible to believe that you, Dr. 
Macfarland |Dr. Charles Stedman Mac- 
farland, General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America] and that you, Mr. Green [Wil- 
liam Green, head of American Federation 
of Labor] representing millions of work- 
ers, can feel that broadcasting is reflecting 
either the interests of the church or the 
home when such harmful propaganda is 
sent through the air.”’ Thus, half-incredu- 
lous, half-accusatory, the Open Letter ap- 
pealed to the better natures, the higher 
selves, of Advisory Council members. It 
made particular reference to Owen D. 
Young (whose General Electric Co. it 
credited with controlling National Broad- 
casting), felt that Chairman Young could 
not knowingly permit the radio chain to 


aid in “undermining the interests of the | 


American home and of honest business.” 

Aside from its ringing appeal to Ad- 
visory Councilors (who thus far have 
made no reply), the Open Letter devoted 
itself chiefly to an interpretation of the 


Lucky Strike campaign (which, however, 
| it failed to mention by name) as subver- | 
| sive to the youth of the nation. Having told | 


how millions of “young men, women and 
children” assemble to hear the Lucky 


Strike radio orchestra, the Letter pointed 
out that “once attention is centred on the 


dance program, a flow of tainted testi- | 
Young 
women have already dieted themselves to | 
| the very threshold of tuberculosis, yet | 
| these “future mothers of the nation” are 
| encouraged to “substitute” cigarets for 


monials begins to poison the air.” 


“wholesome food.” Furthermore, Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. “flaunts” billboard 


| posters of an “adolescent girl” smoking 


cigarets. Says the summing up: “Yes, it’s 


a shocking business indeed to urge cigarets | 
| upon the youth of the nation.” 


The Open Letter also quotes many an 


the previously cited Methodist 
News: “Damage incalculable . . . das- 
tardly campaign.” Said Dr. Daniel Alfred 
Poling, head of International Society of 


ing exploited for trade.” 
To the Open Letter neither the tobacco 


nor the radio company has replied. The 
Lucky v. Sweet campaign has not recently 


been appearing in U. S. newspapers. The | 


N F P P C attributes this absence to 
an awakened journalistic conscience; the 
advertising agency (Lord & Thomas and 
Logan) preparing Lucky advertising says 
that the campaign has finished its allotted 


| run, will shortly be followed by another. 


Whether this new campaign will continue 
the Luckies v. Sweets campaign has not 


| been announced, though President George 
| Washington Hill of American Tobacco Co. 


(originator of the anti-sweet idea) has 


never exhibited the slightest signs of shame | 


| or contrition over his campaign. 


Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?. . 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
13th & Wood Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indeed, as far as the theory that U. S. 
| youth is going Over the Hill to the Poor- 


house is concerned, tobacco men feel that 
the woman smoker has become an ac- 


| cepted element in the contemporary U. S. 


scene, and that abstinence from sweets is 
dictated not by the Lucky campaign but 
by present fashion. 





| anti-cigaret speech and editorial, including | 
Moral | 
| Bulletin. Said the Salt Lake City Deseret 


| Christian Endeavor: ‘‘Womanhood is be- | 














The “YandE”’ trade mark is the symbol of 50 years’ 
leadership in the office equipment industry. It is the 
mark of quality—high standards of workmanship 
— integrity of purpose—constant service tocustomers. 


Is there a place 
for EVERYTHING 


in your office? 
HESE“Y and E” Steel Cabi- 


nets provide economical stor- 
age for stationery, samples, 
literature and supplies. Models 
in four heights for offices, facto- 
ries, schools, hospitals and homes. 
Finished in olive green, mahog- 
any, or walnut. Sturdily made. 
Equipped with auto-type, nickel- 
plated handles with locks. 


Phone for the ‘‘Y and E’’ Representative 
When you refurnish call a “Y and E” 
Representative. You will be surprised at 
the new ideas, since you last gave your 
office equipment any thought. Phone the 
“Y and E” store or write us. A Represen- 
tative will be at your service—promptly 


YAWMAN45 0 FRBE M FG.@. 
516 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York 
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SCIENGE | 


Ghostbusting 

The art of most ghostbusters is to ex- 
pose the tricks performed by fake spirit 
mediums. Last week Ghostbuster Joseph 
Dunninger went a step farther. At a seance 








in the Manhattan offices of Science and | 











© International 


BusTER DUNNINGER 
The hand will rap, the skull chomp. 


Invention, in broad daylight, before 20 per- 
plexed witnesses, he showed a number of 
“mystical” phenomena which fakers have 
not yet discovered. 

A wax hand was placed on a table and 
a spectator was asked to choose a number 
and slowly count to it. When the number 
was reached the wax hand emphatically 
stopped the counting by a sharp rap. 

A skull in a glass case was next set on 
the table. Whenever desired by anyone 
present, the skull would open and close its 
mouth. 

Two poles were erected in sockets on the 
table and a bell suspended from them by 
silken cords. At a word of admonition the 
bell rang. 

In similar circumstances, sticks beat on 
a drum and a trumpet sounded. 

Finally a piece of chalk was placed be- 
tween two slates. When the slates were 
parted, one of the slates bore the legend 
“Science vs. Spiritualism.” 

The same phenomena were produced 
after Mr. Dunninger went behind a parti- 
Ee 
_ The whole was a series of experiments 
in wireless telegraphy. On Mr. Dun- 
ninger’s back, under his coat, were a trans- 
mitting set and four flashlight batteries so 
carefully concealed that they did not dis- 
tort his figure. Inside his trouser legs 
dangled antennae. In his pocket was a 
telegraph key. 

The receiving set was hidden in the 
shallow top of the table, one leg of which 
was equipped as an aerial, another as a 
ground. The phenomena were produced 
by the activation of an electromagnet 
which attracted pieces of metal cleverly 
hidden in the performing objects. There 
was even a small piece of metal concealed 
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Life crowds you closely 


The annoyance one feels in a traffic jam is a good 
measure of the value one sets on his time. With 
every moment precious, you simplify many of 
your every-day habits to gain time for the ever- 
increasing demands your business affairs make 
upon you. 

Apply the time-saving habit to the most im- 
portant of your affairs—the making of your in- 
vestments. Instead of spreading your time thinly 
over half a dozen sources of investment informa- 
tion, put your investment problems in ‘the hands 
of a house such as The National City Company. 
Our competent investment organization with 117 
years of investment experience behind it can give 
you time-and-worry-saving advice in rounding 
out your holdings from our broad lists of sound 
securities. Telephone the nearest of our 50 Ameri- 


can branch offices today. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES, INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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Buy Trustworthy | 


Greene- 

baum First 

Mortgage 

Real Estate Bonds 
have for 74 years been recognized as 
sound and conservative investments. 
The interest return—now 6%— is 
higher than the yield from other 
equally high grade securities. 
fach Greenebaum Real Estate Bond 
is recommended as a highly desir- 
able form of investment, protected 
by the successful experience of the 
Oldest Real Estate Bond House, 
founded in 1855. 
SEND NOW 


for Investors’ Guide and current list of 
Greenebaum Offerings, No. 225 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment C= 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE son: Ha HOUSE; vemeg 1855 
Salle and Madison Sts. 0, Ill 
- OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL Cicer 
Greenebaum Sons Securities 
Corporation, New York 








WANTED by young man, position 
with publishing house. 
Six years’ experience in advertising and 
publishing. Thoroughly versed in make-up 
of magazines. Address Room 1405, TIME, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York. 











possesses—in its Field Museum of 
Natural History—one of the four 
or five leading scientific museums 
of the world. With its monu- 
mental building modeled after a 
famous Greek temple, its collected 
treasures represent an investment of 
over $50,000,000 — now priceless, 
because virtually irreplaceable. 
Edison Service supplies electric 
requirements. 


Commonwealth Edison C. 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
158 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 
The Chicago Stock Exchange. 


| 
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in the bit of chalk which did the writing, 
directed by a telautograph. 

Ghostbuster Dunninger predicted that 
his apparatus would produce a great 
advance in Spiritualism. 

“es 


| National Academy 





| son.t “I, Daniel Smith Lamb,” 





The unique member of the National 
Academy of Sciences addressed that sage 
body at its 66th annual meeting in Wash- 
ington last week. She, Dr. Florence Rena 
Sabin, 57, medium-sized and dark, is the 
only woman member of the Academy. Her 
membership went to her about five years 
ago after 22 years’ work at Johns Hopkins 
(where she was a professor) for her re- 
search on blood cells, blood vessels and 
the lymphatic system (histology). Now 
she is a member of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, going deeply 
into the causes of tuberculosis. That is 
what she discoursed on to the Academi- 
cians last week. 

Body cells affected by tuberculosis 
bacilli contain a certain fatty acid. The 
Sterling laboratory at Yale has been isolat- 
ing that acid and the Rockefeller Institute 
has been experimenting with it. Dr. Sabin, 
with fingers strong but gentle, has been 
injecting the acid into laboratory animals. 
She has found that it induces reactions 
similar to tuberculosis and may be the 
substance which really causes tubercles to 


| grow. If so, a specific treatment may be 


evolved. 
Academic discussion which followed her 


| exposition stressed the fact that the dis- 
| covery of a chemical substance which can 


make tubercles grow may lead to the dis- 
covery of the substance which makes 
cancer cells grow. 

Dr. AleS Hrdlitka, who a fortnight ago 
predicted intellectualized human hobgob- 
lins of the future (Time, April 29), and 
last week declined to dissect his dead 
friend (see below), eyed his Academy col- 


| leagues and told them that they were on 


the average more robust and healthy than 
the average U. S. citizen, that their heads 
as well as their minds were bigger. 

Dr. George Owen Squier, electrical engi- 
neer and major general, predicted radio 
being received in most U. S. homes over 
telephone and light wires. He urged that 
high schools give lessons over such radio. 


MEDICINE 


Lamb’s Will 

His brain to be crocked in glass at Cor- 
nell University,* his skeleton to be 
mounted and displayed at Washington, his 
vital organs to be disposed here and there 
—such was the will of Dr. Daniel Smith 
Lamb, 85, Army autoptician, who died 
at Washington last week of pneumonia. 
During his long medical career he had per- 
formed 1,500 post mortems including those 
of President James Abram Garfield and 
his assassin Charles Jules Guiteau; and 
Grant’s second Vice President, Henry Wil- 
he wrote 


*Cornell’s Wilder collection includes the brain 
of Burt Green Wilder, of Helen Hamilton Gar- 


| dener (Time, Sept. 14, 1925). 


+Mr. Wilson’s name was Jeremiah Jones Col- 


| baith originally. Grant’s original given names 


were Hiram Ulysses, not Ulysses Simpson. 
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What 700 Ministers 
Believe 


What kind of God can I believe in ? 
What shall I think about Jesus ? 


Does God or impersonal law run the 
Universe ? 


How am I to think about the Bible? 


These (and other) questions are an- 
swered (by the ministers, at least) in 


The Beliefs of 700 Ministers, by 
Dr. George H. Betts, who got the min- 
isters to tell him their beliefs on fifty - 
six points of Christian faith. These he 
sets forth clearly, comparing also de- 
nominations with each other on the 
basis of the beliefs of their clergy. 


Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 


The Abingdon Press 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 740 Rush St. 





Over 2,000 leading 
business concerns 
use our spe- 
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two special forms to in- 

investment PROFITS sure safa 
decisions. 


chart 

form’ MANY TIMES SURER 
it easy to chart any stock monthly by days, or yearly by 
days showing the high, low, close and number of shares 
tradedin. Make ings decisions to buy, sellor hold 30 to 
300 times surer than when you use newspaper quotations 
with only one day’s facts before your eyes. Send $2.50 for 
10 sheets of each form and one completeinstruction sheet 
op how to make your owninvestment charts. Address, 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
1853 Tribune Tower CHICAGO 





In responding to 
anadvertisement, 
say you saw it in 








Exit the difficult art of 
stooping for golf bags 

and keeping your eye on § 

the ball. Enter the Turf ™ 
Tack—golfdom’s newest 

aid to a better game! 

Turf Tack anchors your 

bag in the ground—up- 

right — always within 

reach. Eliminates ground 
groping—permits you to 
accurately spot direction 

of flight and point of Light Lalo 
: a heavily nickeled 
landing. Fewer lost : WV ernigy 
balls. Less distraction el. pare 
Steady nerves. Net re- gl Lasts a life se 
sult: A low score! Hesily and quickly 


STA: Dor ali 
Golf; 
TURF 


TACK $950 


NOTE—Dealers Wanted. 
‘Write Direct. 


weight, 


Lurar-Senith Mig Co. 
a tos Seate Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Send me one complete STA- 


the postman $2.50. 
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in his will, “object to burial or incineration 
and had rather after my death, and if prac- 
ticable, before any embalming is done, 
that an autopsy be made upon my body 
by some competent person.” The compe- 
tent person whom he preferred is Dr. AleS 
Hrdli¢ka, who is a doctor of medicine as 
well as chief anthropologist for the Smith- 
sonian Institution. “Dr. Lamb was too 
dear to me,” said Dr. Hrdli¢ka when the 
job was put up to him last week. So 
Major George Russell Callender, curator 
of the Army Medical Museum, did it. 

Dr. Lamb was a thorough man. Know- 
ing that life leaves its stigmata on the 
body, he carefully detailed his health his- 
tory in his will. He reported that, as a 
child, he had varioloid measles, sore throat 
and “colds.”” When he was twelve he had 
struck his head upon a stone and gone un- 
conscious for a short time. Then he walked 
home. Apparently there were no after re- 
sults. But for years his scalp had felt 
tender. In adult life he had had typhoid, 
acute rheumatism, labyrinthine deafness, 
pneumonia five times, influenza, chronic 
laryngitis, chronic ulcer of nasal septum. 


All this he told. Then he gave his body 
measurements and concluded, for whatever 
use it might be to Medicine: “I have been 
fond of music and literary work. Poor in 
mathematics. Not much given to sports. 
Have not used tobacco, alcoholic liquors 
or narcotics.” 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Tail 

In Manhattan, Colyumist Elsie McCor- 
mick of the World told last week of a 
practicable use for live eels, also for 
umbrella covers. Procedure: place the eel 
in the umbrella cover, attach the umbrella 
cover to the rear of a Mephistopheles 
costume, go to a fancy dress ball. 

aan) Ss ee 

Spray 


In Atlanta, one Walter Dorsey, Negro 
chicken thief, explained his technique to 
the judge: “I just sprays ‘em with chloro- 
form. Then stand back and wait. In about 
five minutes they flop off the roost and 
are ready for my sack.” 

—_—o— 
Skins 


In Chicago, one William Hoke, Negro, 
confessed in court last week that he had 
placed banana skins on the premises of 
45 companies, slipped on them, collected 
damages. His sentence: six months. 

icsacese! 
Scared 

In Washington, a Mrs. Mates posed last 
week for press photographers with her son, 
Henry Mates. He, aged five, was bald as 
an egg. She said that a fox-terrier puppy 
had jumped at him, scared him. Within six 
hours all his hair dropped out. 


Recess 


In Singleton, England, the school bell 
rang for recess. The fat boy, aged six, 
was jammed in. his desk, could not rise. 
When the village carpenter had sawed the 
desk off him, recess was almost gone. 











Fleetro G y7amize 


Your Good Produet 


Goes to Market 


Competitors give it the once over and conservative 
consumers become impertinently pertinent. They 
will want to know if the exposed parts will resist 
rust and if so—how? 
And that’s where Thomas Electro Galvanized Strip 
becomes decidedly pertinent in your sales talk. It 
is cold rolled strip steel shipped to you in strips 
already galvanized. 
This new electro galvanizing process makes possible 
a beautiful sheen-smooth finish that absolutely will 
not crack or flake no matter how you bend, curve or 
otherwise form it into the shapes you desire. And 
it is a finish that gives a new meaning to rust- 
resistance. 
Immediately you save all galvanizing work in your 
plant and add another argument to your sales talk. 
Write us for details of how Thomas Electro Galva- 
nized Strip is accomplishing these results for manu- 
facturers in various industries. 
Let us tell you how definitely we can put this addi- 
tional force to work for you to make a better product 
and reduce your production cost. Let us give to 
our promises to you the emphasis of performance. 
THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY,  warkeN, 0. 
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Mexico’s Rivera 

In Mexico it is wise to carry a pistol. 
Most Mexicans do it. In Mexico City 
there is a man who stands, peaceably 
enough, on a scaffold and paints pictures 
of his countrymen on walls and ceilings. 
Sometimes even he carries a pistol, a very 
large pistol with a commensurate cartridge 
belt. But this pistol is not a weapon. It 
is an artist’s symbol. 

Artist Diego Rivera believes in revolu- 
tion, so he dresses the part. He is, how- 
ever, no ferocious cinema “greaser.” He 
is genial, cultured, industrious. His repute 
grew, his geniality increased, when last 





e des Fon 
© Edward Weston 
Dreco RIVERA 
His palette is a line of cans. 


week he was awarded the annual Fine 
Arts Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects.* 

Artist Rivera’s concept of revolution 
has nothing to do with either Pope or 
bombshells. It might be described as a 
patient communism, and it is reflected in 
his art. For him, art is a proletariat func- 
tion, growing out of the hot little huts of 
peons, expressing their lives. “If I try to 
speak of my painting,” he wrote last 
winter in Creative Art, “I do not know 
how to do it unless I speak of the life 
of these comrades of mine.” 

His subjects are in the panorama 
of Mexican modes and mores. His frescoes 
are devoted to the cityand country laborer, 
miner, country school teacher, market 
place, burial, festival, harvest, battle. Sa- 
tirically bent, he has depicted a dinner 
table group including John Davison Rocke- 
feller, John Pierpont Morgan and Henry 
Ford. Ticker tape winds among the wine 
glasses. There is a radio loud speaker, 
a steel safe door, a lamp shaped like the 
Statue of Liberty, an artificial female in 
a backless gown. 

But satire is a rarity with Artist Rivera. 
Most of his work is a sympathetic tale 
told with figures that have the bare graphic 
form of Giotto and the incandescent 
coloring of the South. Now in his 4o’s, 
he was born in a mining town of Guana- 


*Last week the Institute also gave attention 
to Washington city planning (see p. 9). 


TIME 


juato. His middle-class parents gave him 
Spanish and Aztec blood. It is only the 
Aztec heritage that he prizes in himself and 
in his country. He spent his childhood and 
adolescence in Mexico, studying art at the 
Mexican National Academy where his 
early work showed the soft imitative con- 
vention. Like most young artists he 
looked first to the Old World. He lived 
a dozen years in Paris, married a Russian. 
His restless, probing intellect carried him 
into Cubism, for a while, but he traveled 
to Italy and saw the Primitives, compared 
their simple legends with the confusion of 
the Paris theorists. 

He returned to Mexico shortly after the 
Obregon government came into power. 
The new government, socialist-labor, saw 
the virtue of popular art and commissioned 
native artists to decorate government 
buildings in a way that peons could under- 
stand. Native talent was abundant. After 
six years, Diego Rivera has emerged as the 
leader of many. 

Thousands have seen him at work. He 
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cultivates no studio privacy. Like Michel- |< 


angelo in the Sistine Chapel, he mounts his 
scaffold and paints, as the fresco process 
demands, directly on the wall. A huge 
man, he sometimes works 16 hours without 
ceasing. Once, overcome from exhaustion, 
he toppled, split his head. Often during 
his long labors, his second wife, a vivid 
intelligent Mexican, brings him milk and 
bananas. If a lady visitor from across 
the Rio Grande is standing below, Artist 
Rivera is apt to toss her a half banana, 
especially if she is handsome. He delights 
in inviting lady lionizers to help him work. 

Artist Rivera uses a collection of jars 
and tin cans filled with paint for a palette. 
He mixes his colors on a tin plate. Once 
when he had painted himself in a fresco 


he found an obscene word scratched across |¢ 


the figure. “Ah,” he said, ‘somebody has 
signed his name.” 

He has refused lavish offers from the 
Russian government for paintings in 
Moscow. He has been known to alter his 
work according to the suggestions of a 
peasant onlooker. Conversation is his 
hobby. He will talk to anyone about any- 
thing, pouring out opinions, telling amazing 


yarns about real and dubious persons. If |4 


his truth is questioned he says succinctly, 
“I was there.” A short while ago, when he 


was put on a vegetable diet, he trained his | 
solemn cat to eat lettuce. His religion is | 


completely unorthodox, a private affair. 
He believes in People, and their ghosts. 
oo 


Persistent Fisher 


President Lawrence P. Fisher of Cadil- | 


lac Motor Co. of Detroit was vexed when 
he—and the public—learned that a grace- 


ful portrait of the Duchess-Countess of | 
Sutherland, for which he paid $200,000, | 


was not by fashionable Painter George 
Romney (1734-1802), but by someone 
else, a copyist. No easy man to thwart, 
either in the art of making motor cars or 
the business of collecting art, Mr. Fisher 
recovered his money and instructed Art 
Dealer Howard Young of Manhattan to 
get the real thing, to buy the Romney 
original from the present Duke of Suther- 
land. This Dealer Young was able, last 
week, to do. Persistent Mr. Fisher paid 
a sum estimated at $350,000. 








e An easy motor run 


from Lake Louise lies Banff 
Springs Hotel, placeof contrasts. 
You canter along the Spray in 
the morning and dance in yout 
smartest Vionnet at night. You 
swim in out-door sulphur pools, 
play golf on the fine new 18, 
or tennis on baked-clay courts. 
You hike, fish, boat or climb. 
You see braves in warbonnets 
at the Indian Days in July and 
hear Scotch bagpipes at the 
Highland Gathering in Sep- 
tember. An amazing place... 
the worn word wonderful 
“cI doesn’t begin to do it justice. 
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Under thelee of Mount Temple you drop 
from the transcontinental into the spruce- 
scented silence of the snow-peaks. The car 


sweeps you up the valley to the court of an 
incredible white renaissance chateau. Not 
London, not Paris could surpass its lounge in 
beauty, its cuisine in skill. Through its high 
arched windows, from its fern-hung terraces, 
you look out on one of the great views of the 
world . . . a jewel lake, now moss-agate, again 
turquoise-blue. .. a living glacier hung like the 
backdrop of eternity at the end of the valley 
...a ring of 9,000-foot Alps cradling the whole. 
Lawns and bridle paths embower the hotel 
... fields of shimmering golden poppies grow 
almost up to the glacier’s edge . . . the swim- 
ming-pool, the tennis courts, the tea terraces 


,. twin queens of the Canadian ‘Rockies .. LAKE LOUISE 


are gay with chic chiffons and sturdy moun- 
tain clothes... motors come and go... riders 


canter along the lake-path... groups set off to 
Lake Agnes among the clouds .. . hardy 
mountaineers, roped to Swiss guides, clamber 


over Abbot Pass, sleeping in a stone hut 


among the eternal snows’... . it is a place of 
enchantment, “last, loneliest, loveliest, ex- 
quisite, apart.” Connoisseurs in living keep 
Chateau Lake Louise busy all through the 
mountain summer. We warn you, make your 


reservations now! 


Information from Chateau Lake Louise, Lake Louise, Al- 
berta, Canada, or Banff Springs Hotel, Banff Springs, Al- 
berta, Canada, or any Canadian Pacific Office: New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Minneapolis, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. In Canada: Montreal, Nelson, Calgary, Ottawa, Qué- 
bec, Saint John, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg. 


. « « World’s Greatest Travel System ....TRANS-CANADA LiMiTED ... EMPRESS LINERS 


| 
dACl1 C TO EUROPE AND ORIENT .. CRUISES...LAKE LOUISE... BANFF SPRINGS ... CHATEAU FRONTFNAC 
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